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We Look Fornard... — 


To all staff members 
in the field: 


I SPEAK FOR headquarters in saying that 
our work together through the war years has 
given us the stamina that will carry us through 
the adjustment period ahead. Yesterday our 
task was finding enough workers for war jobs; 
today it is to find enough peacetime jobs for 
millions of returning servicemen and displaced 
war workers. Overnight the task has reversed, 
but sharp reversal of labor market conditions 
is not a new experience for the Employment 
Service. It has experienced emergencies many 
times before and profited by them. 


Our task of reconversion is to be no less stren- 
uous than was the task of war just completed 
It will also exact the fullest measure of in- 
genuity, imagination, courage, and persistence 
on the part of USES staffs, and will call for the 
same full measure of cooperation on the part of 
Government, labor, management, and the com- 
munity, as a whole. The manpower job of the 
war years was done in the areas through this 
type of teamwork. Reconversion is a challenge 
no less fateful than was the girding for a total 
war effort. The USES is now discarding many 
of the tools fashioned exclusively for war tasks, 
and is picking up those designed for peace. What 
the USES does now employment-wise in the 
interest of reconversion will he a determining 
factor in whether the Nation will achieve the 
success of the peace as it achieved the success 


* 


‘Never have so many needed 
to know so much.” 


THE END OF THE WAR marks the fifth year 
of the collection and analysis by the United 
States Employment Service of the most com- 
prehensive fund of labor market information 
ever made available to the Nation. Designed 
to meet its own operating needs, and to provide 
the basis for program planning, the War 
Manpower Commission shared this entire fund 
of information with all production and pro- 
curement agencies concerned with the prosecu- 





of war. Some of its most effective tools for the 
job are occupational analysis materials and 
techniques, comprehensive labor market data, 
and know-how of recruitment, interviewing, 
selection, and referral, and a rapidly developing 
counseling program. 


For the post-war tasks the community must 
remain united in its objectives as it was for 
war. Again labor, management, and Govern- 
ment must be no less willing to gather and dis- 
seminate facts on labor market conditions, and 
in reconversion planning to use the information 
with the same objectivity as was exercised in 
wartime planning. 


loday employers are not required to hire 
through the USES. Thus it may be expected 
that workers and employers will turn to the 
USES to the extent that assistance in the past 
has been effective, and to the extent that 
assistance proffered is understood. Therefore 
it is incumbent upon each local office to see 
that the men and women and the young folk 
of the area it serves know where it is lo- 
cated, what it can do for them individually, 
and what its contribution is to the life of the 
community and the Nation. “Know your 
USES” might well become a popular slogan. 
Everybody knows where the public library, the 
school, the firehouse and the town hall are lo- 
cated. They should also know where the USES 
office is located and that it exists to serve them, 
as do other public facilities. 


* 


tion of the war, and as far as wartime security 
regulations permitted, with other groups. 


But no longer must this wealth of data be 
reserved for a cloistered few. Today such in- 
formation is a basic requisite to orderly com- 
munity planning, speedy reconversion of indus- 
try, and rapid reemployment of veterans and 
displaced war workers. Thus it should be made 
available in systematic form to all agencies, 
public and private, in the communities where 
the actual work of putting the Nation back to 
its peacetime job will be done. Management, 

(Continued on page 3 of cover) 
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AT 
Press TIME 


President urges interim extension of Federal 
operation of USES—Exit from labor market of 
foreign workers, Prisoners of War and teen- 
agers—Urgent skilled and professional man- 
power needs 


AMONG THE 21 recommendations to speed recon- 
version set down by the President in his message to 
Congress was the continuation of the present Federal 
operation of the USES at least until June 30, 1947 
and a request for $10,000,000 increase in appropri- 
ations. 

The section of the President’s message making 
these recommendations follows: 

Placing demobilized veterans and displaced war workers 
in new peacetime jobs is the major human problem of our 
country’s reconversion to a etime economy. It is im- 
perative that this work be done swiftly and efficiently, and 
that men and women lose .a minimum amount of time 
between jobs. 

The next few months are crucial. What we do now will 
affect our American way of life for decades to come. 

The USES has an important responsibility in the per- 
formance of this task. 

At present, this agency operates as a national and cen- 
tralized system with a free flow of information among its 
offices. Under the 1946 Appropriation Act, the offices are 
to be turned back to the 48 States within 90 days after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

Shortly after the declaration of war, the Government 
realized that the manpower of the Nation could be mobil- 
ized more efficiently if the USES were centralized under 
Federal control. Hundreds of thousands of workers had 
to be recruited from all parts of the country. Often, they 
were wanted in regions far from their homes. Certain 
areas had surpluses of labor; others were desperately in 
need of more workers. This situation could be met only 
through a centrally operated employment service that cov- 
ered the entire Nation. 

Now we are faced with this problem in reverse. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
jobs in towns and cities other than those in which they 
worked during the war. They may want to return home, 
or they may want to strike out in search of new oppor- 
tunities in new surroun 

Millions of veterans also will be coming back in search 
of peacetime jobs. They will want to know where such 
jobs can be found, not only in their own areas, but also 
in other parts of land. 

The task of helping this vast army of job seekers to fit 
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will want to seek 
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themselves into a peacetime economy is fully as difficult 
as the mobilization of manpower for war. To make any 
decided change in the machinery to handle this problem 
now would cause unnecessary hardship to workers and 
veterans. It would slow down the entire process of recon- 
version. 

I urgently recommend that the Congress do not yet 
return the Employment Service to the States. Ultimately 
it should be so returned. However, it should be continued 
under Federal control at least until the expiration of the 
War Mobilization Act—June 30, 1947. 

I also recommend that its appropriation be increased by 
$10,000,000 for the current fiscal year. Prompt action on 
this matter is especially important since personnel and 
facilities must be quickly enlarged to handle the rising tide 
of veterans and war workers who will be seeking jobs. 






@ Speeding departure of foreign workers now em- 
ployed in the United States is an immediate post-war 
task 


Approximately 83,000 workers were recruited by 
the WMC during-the war period from neighboring 
countries—67,000 to fill vacancies on American rail- 
roads, and 16,000 from the Barbados, Jamaica, and 
British Honduras to work in eastern and mid-western 
industries. The Jamaicans and Barbadians entered 
the United States as civilian workers through contract 
with their governments, which did not entail per- 
sonal bond. The Mexicans entered the United States 
under personal contracts and personal bond of $500. 

The contracts for the West Indian workers are 
being terminated by the WMC as rapidly as quali- 
fied American workers become available. Mexican 
railroad workers’ contracts were originally for 6 
months, but those expiring in recent months had been 
renewed for 90 days. These workers will be returned 
to Mexico as rapidly as contracts expire. 


Prisoners of war are also to leave war jobs and 
their further use halted in nonagricultural jobs. Field 
offices of the USES are reexamining certifications 
authorizing employment of war prisoners to make 
certain that none is employed where American work- 











USES TRANSFERRED! 


ON SEPTEMBER 18, 1945, the President 
announced the transfer of the United States 
Employment Service, together with other 
functions of the War Manpower Commission, 
to the United States Department of Labor. 








ers are available. Some 64,000, out of a total of 
approximately 140,000 POW’s allocated by the War 
Department for work are now working in food 
processing plants, foundries, forestry and logging 
camps and other industries where critical labor short- 
ages existed and American labor could not be found. 


Some 5 million youth of high school age who have 
been working in stores, factories, and on farms this 
summer are being urged to return to school. Having 
contributed their share to the winning of the war, 
school-age youngsters, if they are to continue to 
serve the Nation they helped save, must return to 
the role of students. Their place now is properly in 
the class room both from the point of view of self- 
interest and that of national welfare. 


Sponsoring a Back-to-School Drive, the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
said recently: “For four years war pressures have 
pushed high school enrollment down and child labor 
employment up. This trend must be reversed. We 
must start reconverison now as far as the youth of the 
Nation is concerned, and one way we can do it is to 
get every community to support the Back-to-School 
Drive.” 


The end of fighting and the halting of war pro- 


duction, and consequent release of great numbers of — 


servicemen and workers, have not yet eased all seri- 
ous manpower needs. 


Construction, with a 4% billion dollar building 
boom in the offing, has reported that there are not 
enough skilled workers for the tasks ahead. The con- 
struction industry is therefore seeking an immediate 
increase in building trades apprentices. 


The reserve of replacements usually fed through 
apprenticeship is practically exhausted. If a substan- 
tial number of the older workers were to retire now, 
the industry would suffer from a severe shortage be- 
cause there are not enough young journeymen and 
apprentices to take their places. The projected plan 
for expanding apprenticeship should help provide 
gravely needed replacements. 


In 1940 there were 2,016,453 craftsmen and 
25,269 apprentices in the construction industry. To 
maintain this number of craftsmen, the industry must 
train at least 75,000 apprentices, and preferably about 
90,000, so that at least 40,000 will complete their 
training each year and take their places in the trades 
as all-round skilled workers. 


The industry is hoping to attract many veterans 
to this type of training. 


The Merchant Marine’s call for 18,000 experienced 
seamen and officers points to one of America’s 
most urgent manpower problems. Troops are being 
transported from Europe to the United States at 
a rapidly increasing rate (shortly to reach 400,000 
a month). In addition, vast amounts of food and 
clothing are being and will continue to be sent to 
occupation forces in other parts of the world as well 
as to impoverished peoples of Europe. Despite these 
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needs, men have been leaving the Merchant Marine 
in large numbers for many reasons: Medical dis- 
charges due to the length and rigor of wartime ser- 
vice; relaxation of manpower and draft regulations; 
conclusion among seamen that shore jobs pay better 
and offer greater post-war security, and generally a 
misconception of how big a job in ocean transporta- 
tion remains to be done. A psychological factor said 
to affect the ranks of the Merchant Marine is the 
alleged lack of recognition on the part of the general 
public for what the service has accomplished. 


The fact is, however, that without the Merchant 
Marine our “one world” falls apart into separated, 
far-away continents. Every effort, therefore, is needed 
to persuade experienced men now working ashore to 
return to the seaways. The need for them will con- 
tinue for a long time to come; as long as “3 years 
after the end of hostilities with Japan” according to 
a recent statement of the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. Qualified men, officers and 
seamen with certificates are urged to write or wire 
collect at once to Merchant Marine, Washington 25, 
D. C., giving their rating or licenses and addresses. 
Men accepted for duty will be put on stand-by-pay 
immediately and will be given fare to their port of 


assignment. 


THE Nation is facing a serious shortage of doctors 
and dentists. It is hoped that at least 12,000 student 
enrollees can be found from among discharged vet- 
erans. “Unless we move quickly and successfully to 
wipe out the gaps torn in the ranks of the medical and 
dental professions by the exigencies of war, America 
will be denied essential security in terms of national 
health,” the Chairman of the WMC recently warned. 

Information concerning enrollment opportunities 
will be placed before soldiers, sailors, and marines in 
various parts of the world by the Army, Navy and 
the Veterans Administration, and the medical and 
dental professions. Financial assistance available to 
veterans under the GI Bill of Rights will be widely 
publicized. In addition, more detailed information 
will be furnished counselors and education officers in 
assembly areas. Educational information will be sup- 
plied to interested and qualified prospects through 
Veterans Employment Representatives in local USES 
offices. 





PUBLIC INFORMATION PROGRAM FOR 
NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WEEK 


AMPLE ANTITIES of special leaflets, posters, wall 
charts, and other informational materials were sent from 
headquarters to the field to assist State and local offices 
in conducting appropriate programs in observance of 
“National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week,” 
October 7-13. : 

The special kit also includes draft radio and press ma- 
terials and a fact sheet of background items to aid in the 
preparation of local news releases and radio scripts. 

The materials, in addition to their use during the week 
of the national observance, will assist local managers in 
carrying on a continuing year-round public information 
program on behalf of handicapped workers. 
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United States Employment Service 
Takes On Its Peacetime Tasks 











TODAY, THE LOCAL PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICE occupies a key position in every important 
area of the country. This position was achieved through the active role the United States Employ- 
ment Service local offices were called upon to play in carrying out the wartime manpower programs 
at the community level. Although much attention had to be focussed on the control aspects of these 
programs—nevertheless there has been an unprecedented development of procedures and techniques suit- 
able for ime operations of a purely service character. Consolidating the gains of the war years, the 
USES rt forward to a broadened opportunity for service in helping the Nation attain its objective of 
full employment. 

Many aspects of our economic life will be improved and modified in the post-war world as a result 
of war changes—redistribution of population, shifts in markets, changes in plant locations. All of these 
will affect the location, character, and volume of employment opportunities. Thus the machinery for 
bringing workers and jobs together will have to be strengthened. The promptness with which workers 
and jobs are brought together, the extent to which workers are adjusted to the jobs they fill, and the degree 
to which continuous employment is available to the greatest number of workers, together will measure the 
success of the employment process in the post-war readjustment period. 

Although the USES does not create jobs, it can contribute greatly to facilitating the employment 
process and thus to the achievement and maintenance of a high level of employment. The nature of the 
task may be divided into six major groups of coordinated functions: 

1. Conducting labor market analyses and supplying labor market information to workers, employers, 
and the general public to keep them informed of job opportunities, availability of workers, and the status 
and trend of labor market developments. 

2. Providing employment counseling to a worker directly and, through other organizations, guidance 
as to the way in which he can best fit himself into a job that will yield him the greatest return and satis- 
faction, and in which he can make the greatest contribution to the national economy. 

3. Supplying personnel management assistance to employers and labor organizations so that the operat- 
ing efficiency of industry will be improved. 

4, Maintaining an active placement service available to all workers for reducing periods of unemploy- 
ment and contributing to satisfactory occupational adjustment for workers and to the maintenance of high 
production standards for employers. 

5. Rendering special’ employment services to veterans through a program of individualized placement 
and counseling service in every labor market in the country. 

6. Cooperating with other Government agencies concerned with the employment process so that the 
community objectives of maximum and reguar employment can be more readily achieved. 

How the post-war labor market looks to headquarters staff, and its thinking on what is involved in the 
~ major groups of coordinated functions for the USES of the future, is discussed in the articles which 
ollow. 





THE POST-WAR LABOR MARKET 


THE COLLAPSE of Japan followed the defeat of 
Germany sooner than even the most optimistic had 
anticipated. As a result, the period for planning and 
carrying out the partial reconversion to peacetime 
activities, while scaling down requirements from a 
two-front to a one-front war, was cut short. The 
Nation is thus suddenly faced with liquidating a war 
economy operating at almost peak levels. Partial re- 
adjustment and piecemeal reconversion are now out 
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of the question. A period of rapid and gigantic 
shifts in work activity and way of living must be 
undergone by millions of our workers and veterans 
in a relatively short period of time. Temporary un- 
certainty within our economy and insecurity for 
many seem inevitable. Our present wartime boom 
cannot continue uninterrupted. First, we shall have 
to face a period of unemployment, a decline in in- 
come, and a resultant decline in purchasing power 
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before the opportunity will be fully ripe to effect full 
utilization of our manpower and material resources 
in a new peacetime period of prosperity. 

The best measure that we shall have of our 
achievements or failures will be the levels of employ- 
ment and unemployment. The following discussion 
therefore is focused on the current pressures and 
problems of the labor market and their effect on em- 
ployment and unemployment levels. 

The employment outlook can be divided into two 
separate time intervals: 


Period 1.—A sharp and vast curtailment of Gov- 
ernment expenditures from the high wartime 
levels. This means the virtual liquidation of war 
contracts valued at some $70 billion, and unemploy- 
ment for large numbers of workers. Throughout this 
period the armed forces will be demobilizing a sub- 
stantial portion of the 12.2 million in the military 
services as of VJ-Day. Most of these veterans will 
want employment; and it will be the first civilian job 
for many of them. It will be a period in which un- 
employment will increase while the demand for cer- 
tain goods far outdistances their production. Auto- 
mobiles, radios, refrigerators, and other durable goods 
which mark the American standard of living will 
reappear in increasing quantities. Government war- 
time controls rapidly abolished with VJ-Day will be 
replaced by new policies and programs to alleviate 
the unemployment problems of the readjustment 
period and to assure that their effects do not carry 
over into an elongated economic depression. 


Period I1.—The environment for long-run ad- 
justments will have been established. All our 
resources will be available to be used to their maxi- 
mum capacity during this period. Industry will have 
had time to reconvert and large-scale expansion of 
capital equipment should be well under way. The 
armed forces will be at or near peacetime strength. 
The problems of cyclical adjustments and long run 
stability will demand solutions. The goal will be con- 
tinuous full employment. 

Because of the uncertainties involved in future 
business and government policies, this analysis will 
be limited to a discussion of the first period in which 
the probable directions of employment can be more 
easily ascertained. 


Curtailment, Demobilization, and Readjustment 


Relatively minor adjustments from our peak two- 
front war production had taken place when the sur- 
render of Japan caused a sudden halt in munitions 
activities. The labor force was at a level as high as 
any in our history—unemployment was negligible. 
The armed forces were at their peak strength. Our 
production of goods and services as measured by the 
gross national product was at peak levels. Neverthe- 
less, the production of goods and services for the con- 
sumer was still at 1940 levels, and expansion to meet 
the demands of consumers caused by increased war 
income had been limited by our resources of man- 
power, materials, and machinery. A mere trickle of 
highly desired goods became available only within 
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the last few months. Pent-up demands for housing 
have not been met because of the shortage of man- 
power and materials which were being used for war 
production. The railroads, mines, textiles, trades and 
services had insufficient manpower. 

The immediate effect of the sharp curtailment of 
Government war expenditures will be a release of 6 
million workers from jobs in the shipbuilding, ord- 
nance, aircraft, and other war industries. This will 
set in motion a chain of events which will reshuffle 
our population, our manpower resources, and our 
work activity. 

Estimates of initial impact of the end of the war 
on the labor force have been prepared by WMC. 
The accompanying table shows the changes antici- 
pated by December 1945. 
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® Includes all metal-using and metal-making industries, rubber in- 
dustries, and sel d chemical industries and government manufac- 
turing arsenals and navy yards. 

bIn 1940 private ordnance manufacturing included in iron and 
steel; Government ordnance included in all other category. 





These estimates indicate that about 7.9 million 
workers were employed in the metals, rubber, and 
chemical industries on VJ-Day, 1.5 million were en- 
gaged in civilian work, and 6.5 million in direct 
munitions production. By the end of the year only 
about 1 million workers will be on so-called war pro- 
duction. These industries at the same time will re- 
quire an additional 1.5 million workers for their 
peacetime products. The remaining 4 million workers 
will be laid off. Federal war agencies will decline by 
400,000 and the armed forces will have 2.2 million 
fewer persons than on VJ-Day. By December 1945 
there will be some 6.2 million unemployed, and up- 
wards of 7 million veterans will await demobilization. 

The magnitude of reconversion and expansion by 
private industry during 1946 and its ability to re- 
absorb displaced workers and veterans is indeed diffi- 
cult to estimate at this time. The many variables 
and unknowns which becloud our perspective of the 
future allow the forecaster at best only to indicate 
some likely trends and goals. Employment levels dur- 
ing this period of friction and changeover can un- 
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doubtedly be affected by a multitude of factors, such 
as government policies, consumer demand, wage and 
price levels, tax rates, rate of plant expansion, rate 
of demobilization, etc. 

Perhaps of foremost importance is the employment 
outlook of the manufacturing industries. Since huge 
and abnormal expansions of employment occurred in 
manufacturing plants during wartime the sharpest 
cut-backs in war contracts may be expected to take 
place here. However, since they produce a large part 
of our national. peacetime output, including durable 
goods, many persons will rely on the manufacturing 
industries for immediate reemployment opportunities. 

In 1940, the manufacturing industries had an av- 
erage employment of some 11 million persons, 4.2 
million of whom were in the metal, rubber, and 
chemical industries. These latter industries expanded 
in employment almost one-and-a-half times as a re- 
sult of the war. By November 1943, they had reached 
their peak of 10.4 million employees. It is of sig- 
nificance that the increase of employment in this one 
group of industries exceeded the entire growth in 
nonagricultural employment. Total manufacturing 
employment, reflecting mostly the increase in the 
metal, rubber, and chemical industries, rose to 17.7 
million workers during 1943. By VJ-Day, manufac- 
turing had dropped to 14.5 million, and by December 
1945 it is expected to go back to pre-war levels. In 
1946, reconversion and reduction of hours may be 
expected to increase employment in durable goods 
manufacturing by some 2 million. The nondurable 
goods manufacturing industries such as textiles, ap- 
parel, and leather which were heavily engaged in war 
production for the armed forces will again resume 
full civilian production. However, little change in 
total employment in these industries is likely and it 
is not believed that employment will rise much above 
present levels. 


The construction industry affords a fruitful field 
for rapid employment expansion. Wartime restric- 
tions severely curtailed this activity; in July 1945 
only 900,000 workers were employed in construction, 
and a large proportion was still on war construction. 
Anticipated expansion may be slow in getting started 
due to a shortage of lumber which will continue until 
the end of the year. Any addition in employment 
due to new construction which may develop in the 
next few months may be offset by the decline in war 
construction. By next spring construction activity 
will probably begin adding workers in relatively large 
numbers. The long deferred demand for residential 
construction and a possible public works program 
could cause employment in construction to rise to 2 
million in 1946. 

Trade and service activities have been severely 
undermanned in all areas engaged in war production 
and are therefore a field of considerable potential em- 
ployment expansion. The immediate picture, however, 
is somewhat uncertain. The use of large numbers of 
part-time workers during the war has caused the num- 
ber of workers in these industries to appear large. Re- 
placement of part-time workers by full-time workers 
will tend to decrease total employment. Many service 
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and trade workers are in war-swollen areas and in 
one-industry towns in which sharp cutbacks will be 
mirrored by displacement of service and trade work- 
ers who depend on these industrial activities. On the 
other hand, a reduction in the hours of work and re- 
conversion with its implied additional goods for the 
consumer will mean more workers in the trade and 
distribution industries. Employment of domestic ser- 
vants will also increase. This demand for workers in 
many services and trades will undoubtedly provide a 
source of placement for discharged war workers and 
veterans. However, since these activities as a whole 
offer lower wage scales than the manufacturing in- 
dustries, war workers may not be anxious to take em- 
ployment in these activities. 


The major expansion in government employment 
during the war took place in the Federal war agen- 
cies, primarily the War and Navy Departments. A 
total of some 1.5 million workers was added to Fed- 
eral war agencies. This segment of gevernment em- 
ployment can be expected almost wholly to disappear 
within the next year. Some increase may take place 
in regular government—Federal, State, and local— 
at the same time. However, there is no likelihood 
that total government employment in the near future 
will approach wartime peaks. Any additions in Gov- 
ernment employment will come from veterans or 
workers who have previously been employed in Gov- 
ernment activities. 


Agricultural production increased by one-fifth since 
1940. This happened despite an employment decline 
of some 15 percent and an insufficient supply of farm 
equipment and machinery. Production levels will 
continue high throughout the next year. An increase 
in employment in agricultural activities will be caused 
by the return of veterans and of displaced war work- 
ers who formerly worked on farms. Output, however, 
is not expected to go above wartime peaks. Increased 
productivity and better utilization of land along with 
high levels of national income would make the long- 
run prospects for agriculture one of declining em- 
ployment. 

Mining is another industry which has increased its 
production during the war despite declining employ- 
ment. The sharp decline in the production of the 
metals manufacturing industries will tend to reduce 
requirements in metal and coal mining employment. 
However, present shortages of coal and increased 
foreign demand during the winter as well as the prac- 
tice of spreading work by reducing hours will act to 
maintain employment at war levels in this industry. 


Problems of the Labor Market During Reconversion 


Demobilization of Veterans——The armed forces 
are expected to release over 8 million veterans within 
the next year. On the basis of surveys made by the 
Army only 10 percent of these returning veterans will 
go to school and not enter the labor market. The re- 
mainder will provide a continuous flow of additional 
manpower into the civilian labor force. Many vet- 
erans have a right to their old jobs. Preference in 
referral to jobs for which they are qualified is given 
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to veterans by the USES. The pressure to find jobs 
for veterans will be intense and will require the ut- 
most effort and perseverance on the part of the local 
offices. 


Migration of Workers.—The labor market picture 
will be further complicated by the fact that between 
1941 and 1945 reports from the Bureau of Census 
indicate that over 15 million of our civilian popula- 
tion migrated from their homes to other communities. 
Practically every state and county has been in some 
way affected by these movements. At times out- 
migration reached such proportions as to be of serious 
concern for some of the North Central States. At- 
lantic Coast States lost many of their inhabitants 
through out-migration while the population of Cali- 
fornia soared more than a million and a quarter 
through in-migration. Never before in all our his- 
tory have we experienced such a shuffling of our pop- 
ulation in a four-year period. 


One-Industry Towns.—These areas will find it 
almost impossible to maintain a level of economic 
activity comparable to that of the war period. For 
the most part, they have been built up by Govern- 
ment funds in nonindustrial communities where some 
labor supply was available. Peacetime use of these 
facilities which have little or no reconversion possibil- 
ities is not likely. Rapid out-migration of workers 
from these areas appears certain. The demand for 
jobs caused by workers leaving these specialized in- 
dustrial war towns is likely further to increase the 
labor supply in the larger diversified industrial areas. 


Wartime Additions to the Labor Force.—On VJ- 
Day, in a labor force of 66 million there were over 6 
million persons (including the armed forces) who 
were employed as a result of wartime conditions. 
This group of emergency additions to the labor force 
is made up of older persons who would have ordinar- 
ily retired, women who took jobs because of expanded 
opportunities or because their chief means of support 
(husand, son, brother) had gone into the armed 
forces, youth who left school to take jobs or go into 
the armed forces. Now that the war is over many of 
these workers will voluntarily leave the labor force 


and return home. The departure of these persons 
from the labor force will mean additional job open- 
ings and fewer persons seeking work. However, the 
number who will leave and when they will leave is 
problematical. Experience after World War I, and 
recently conducted surveys among women in selected 
war industries, indicated that women who became 
attached to the labor force considered their work ex- 
perience extremely valuable and showed no willing- 
ness to retire if suitable employment were made avail- 
able to them. The rate of evaporation from the labor 
force will depend on the timing of the armed forces 
demobilization. Women may wait until their hus- 
bands have been demobilized and have found jobs 
and youth in the armed forces will not be able to 
return to school until they have been discharged 
from the military services. Evaporation may also be 
held up because some of the emergency workers will 
continue to be reported until their unemployment 
compensation benefits have been exhausted and they 
are convinced that suitable jobs are not available. It 
is estimated that about 2 million of the wartime addi- 
tions to the labor force will leave by the end of the 
year. The withdrawals are expected to 
occur rather slowly and over a long period of time. 


Government Policies——Through the next few 
years the employment outlook will be influenced con- 
siderably by the nature of the programs and policies 
adopted by the Federal Government. For instance, 
employment levels may be affected by the passage of 
a bill under which the Government assumes the re- 
sponsibility for providing sufficient expenditures to 
assure full employment if private industry cannot ex- 
pand sufficiently to absorb all workers desiring em- 
ployment. 

Other policies which may well change the levels of 
employment and the distribution of the labor force 
are those concerning wages, prices, and taxes. In- 
creased public expenditures for health, housing, pub- 
lic works, education, and recreation will have the 
immediate effect of increasing employment in those 
activities. Public, dometsic, and inter-national in- 
vestment programs will also have a tremendous bear- 
ing on our economic and social future. 





LABOR MARKET ANALYSIS AND INFORMATION 


THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SER- 
VICE collects and analyzes locally for use in the 
community all the labor market information needed 
not only for its own effective functioning as an em- 
ployment exchange but also as a basis for intelligent 
action by workers, employers, agencies, and com- 
munity groups concerned with and cooperating in 
the employment process. The data collected cover 
not only the information obtained from various 
groups and individuals in the community, but also 
the results of the experience of the employment ex- 
change itself. 

Such information will include the trends and levels 


of employment in various industries—activities that 
are shrinking and those that are expanding. For ex- 
ample, each labor market area will maintain an em- 
ployment series. This would be a continuous sta- 
tistical record of the volume of employment in the 
labor market area, with appropriate sub-breaks of 
employment levels in the major industrial classifica- 
tions. Over a period of time such a series would indi- 
cate significant shifts in the industrial compoistion of 
the area and would serve together with other eco- 
nomic factors to flag trouble spots in the area. In 
addition, a series on unemployment would also be 
maintained. Thus in every labor market area appli- 
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cations taken by the Employment Service together 
with information on unemployment compensation 
claimants would serve as a running record of unem- 
ployment. For example, such a series would be de- 
veloped to give both the number and characteristics 
of the unemployed. Information on employment op- 
portunities in various industries and occupations 
would be kept in each labor market area not only 
from employer orders but from data gathered 
through an extensive employer visiting program. 


Other information pertinent to the employment - 


prospects in the area would be maintained — the. 
practices of the community with respect to employ- 
ment of women, youth, and minority groups; local 
wage rates; training needs for employment; and 
community facilities necessary to accommodate or 
attract additional workers. 


Includes Occupational Analysis Information 


In addition, the program includes occupational 
analysis information such as worker tests and job 
families, data on hiring specifications (as indicated on 
employer orders for workers) and a host of other 
items reflecting the daily activities of the employment 
office. Thus, the labor market analysis and informa- 
tion program of the USES consists of : collecting, in- 
terpreting, and disseminating information relating to 
labor market conditions and developments in each 
major industrial area of the country. : 

Some of this information is obtained by the USE 
as a part of its regular program of employer visiting 
which takes place at representative establishments. 
In other instances, the information becomes available 
through the participation of the USES in the activ- 
ities and programs of various community groups and 
organizations. A large part of the information is 
derived from the job applicant records maintained 
in the employment office, from the analysis of occu- 
pations and the occupational composition of indus- 
tries, from the orders for needed workers which em- 
ployers give to the employment office, and from the 
composite experience of dealing with individuals in 
the community who look to the USES as a source of 
information and assistance. 

The USES, in its relations with local employers, 
discusses various aspects of manpower in their estab- 
lishments, including current employment, anticipated 
expansion or contraction of operations together with 
manpower needs, such requirements for various jobs 
as the skill or aptitude involved, wage rates, hours of 
work, working conditions, and related matters bear- 
ing upon employment opportunities. The data for 
selected firms are supplemented by other data sup- 
plied by a much larger number of firms to the un- 
employment compensation authorities. Data on labor 
supply are obtained from USES records of applicants 
for employment, from unions, schools, and other 
organizations in the community. Additional informa- 
tion is obtained concerning community facilities such 
as housing, transportation, and other factors which 
have a bearing upon local employment conditions. 
The complete picture of labor market conditions is 
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available at one central point in each community— 
the USES—where employers and workers may obtain 
full information on the availability of workers and 
employment opportunities. 

Here are the major groups who are interested in 
and need labor market information: 


Workers.—Labor market information provides the 
basis for an intelligent choice among the actual em- 
ployment opportunities afforded by our economy and 
minimizes a futile search for jobs that do not exist. 
The local USES knows more about job opportunities 
and employer specifications than any other agency. 


Those responsible for vocational guidance and 
vocational counseling.—Labor market information is 
an invaluable tool for assisting the worker or prospec- 
tive worker to find his way into channels of enlarged 
opportunity. By supplementing Lasor Market IN- 
FORMATION FOR USES Counse.inc — INpustTRy 
Series and AREA STATEMENTS, with local informa- 
tion, USES offices can provide invaluable data to 
vocational guidance organizations. 


Employers.—Labor market data provide a sound 
basis for planning activities which are vitally affected 
by personnel considerations. It helps them to arrive 
at conclusions with respect to the location or reloca- 
tion of facilities, scheduling of operations, and timing 
their expansion or contraction so as best to utilize 
the available labor resources. The data also help an 
employer to correlate his activities with those of other 
employers in the community. 


Various organizations concerned with employ- 
ment problems, and civic groups.—Labor market 
information permits the direction of their activity so 
as to maximize and regularize employment. It is also 
important in determining the character and emphasis 
of the activities of various local groups engaged in 
the field of training, education, social work, and pub- 
lic and private welfare programs. 

In addition to making labor market information 
available for the use of others as indicated above, 
the USES uses the the information locally in all of 
its activities to facilitate and improve the employ- 
ment process. 

In the field and headquarters offices of the USES 
the same labor market information is used not only 
for administrative purposes, but also to provide a 
composite picture of labor market conditions. In 
this form, the information has many additional uses. 
It facilitates the inter-area transfer of workers, and is 
available for business concerns whose operations are 
conducted on a Nation-wide scale, and is useful for 
other organizations and groups whose actions and 
programs are Nation-wide in scope. It provides pri- 
vate agencies, States, and the Federal Government, 
whose actions have an important bearing upon the 
employment process, with the labor market informa- 
tion needed for planning of activities, and for know- 
ing when and where emphasis should be placed to 
make the maximum contribution in improving em- 
ployment opportunities and prospects. 








EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING 


THE DISLOCATION of workers, geographically, 
industrially, and occupationally during the war has 
created problems in occupational adjustment which 
will be with us for a decade to come. Millions of 
war workers will have to find new fields of work or 
new markets for their skills. Vast numbers of vet- 
erans will be entering the labor market for the first 
time—mature as individuals, but beginners in the 
world of work. Others with past work experience will 
re-enter a labor market which has changed materially 
during their absence. Still others will face both the 
problems of a changed labor market and of choosing 
a new field of work because of disabilities incurred in 
the service. 

These types of occupational adjustment problems, 
although intensified and multiplied by the war, are 
present at all times and assistance in solving them 
must be a part of the normal operations of the United 
States Employment Service. New entrants to the 
labor market need assistance in making an occupa- 
tional choice and finding a job in line with that 
choice. With the multitude of different jobs in our 
complex and constantly changing industrial society, 
the problem of occupational choice faced by youth is 
no simple one. Workers already in the labor market 
frequently face vocational problems since neither the 
individual nor his work environment remains static. 
Thus individuals will enter new fields of work be- 
cause of the changes in the demand for labor in- 
separable from technical advances in industry; be- 
cause of geographical shifts, acquisition of new skills 
or education, as a result of disabilities, or because 
their original choice was poor or unsatisfying. 


Relation to Full Employment.—With full employ- 
ment as an objective, it is essential that these persons 
be helped to find employment which will minimize 
wasteful job-changing and promote productivity. 
This requires that each person be employed at work 
he can best do, that he likes to do, and that gives 
him job satisfaction. To this end, the Employment 
Service tries to provide in every community a two- 
fold program. One part of the program is the op- 
eration of an effective employment counseling service, 
available to any worker or potential worker in need 
of the service who visits a local office of the United 
States Employment Service. The other is the provi- 
sion of assistance to the counseling services of other 
agencies, such as the schools, through cooperation 
and the interchange of materials and special methods 
which have proved successful in counseling. 


The Counseling Job.—Employment counseling as 
an Employment Service function is the process 
whereby the present and potential qualifications of 
the individual are related objectively to occupational 
requirements and conditions. The objectives are to 
assist the individual in making a practical and satis- 
factory occupational choice, and, to the extent neces- 


sary, to assist him to find employment in his chosen 
field. It is the job of the counselor to: 


1. Assist the person to discover, analyze, and evalu- 
ate his vocational assets. 

2. Provide current information on job requirements 
and employment opportunities. 

3. Assist in formulating a vocational plan and in 
putting it into effect. 


4, Put the person in touch with community facili- 
ties, including training, through which he may better 
equip himself for employment in his chosen field. 

5. Assist the person to discover and analyze any of 
the factors that may have prevented him from find- 
ing work or holding a job in his chosen field and 
assist him also to overcome these barriers. 

6. Follow up, where necessary, his progress while 
on the job or in training to determine what addi- 
tional help, if any, is needed. 


Counseling Tools and Methods.—To provide an 
effective counseling service in the community, the 
Employment Service has developed a variety of tools 
and methods which are in daily use. These include 
a vast and expanding fund of occupational and in- 
dustrial information for industries in the particular 
locality and elsewhere, general information on emp- 
ployment conditions nationally and in the different 
labor market areas, and other concrete knowledge 
about employment gained through employer con- 
tacts established in the course of Employment Service 
operations prior to and during the war period. 

Other “tools” of counseling include aptitude tests, 
which assist in determining the applicant’s “learn- 
ability” for an occupation in which he has had no 
previous experience; the Physical Demands and Phys- 
ical Capacities Appraisal Technique for placing 
physically handicapped persons in suitable jobs; and 
Special Aids for Placing Army and Navy Personnel 
in Civilian Fobs. 

These tools assist in providing the applicant with 
an objective analysis of his own aptitudes and voca- 
tional qualifications, and with current information 
concerning the requirements of occupations and the 
opportunities for employment in his own and other 
communities, on the basis of which he can make a 
more valid decision. For example, let us consider the 
case of a veteran who has had no work experience 
prior to his entrance into the armed forces. The 
Army and Navy aids provide information showing 
the relationship of the duties he performed in the 
armed services to civilian jobs; the physical demands 
of these civilian jobs (which must be considered if 
he has a disability) ; and the additional training re- 
quired to fully qualify him. The industry statements 
provide information on the industries in which these 
occupations are found: the importance of the indus- 
try; its location; nature of the jobs; training pro- 
vided; employment terms and conditions; and cur- 
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rent and post-war employment prospects. As addi- 
tional aids in determining whether the applicant has 
“what it takes” for success in the occupation or 
occupational field being considered, the counselor 
can have aptitude tests administered and can refer 
to the trainee-selection factors listed in the national 
job descriptions which include such factors as school 
subjects or hobbies which may be indicators of 
potentiality. 

Most important of all is the skill of the counselor 
in assisting the applicant to analyze and synthesize 
all of the little pieces of information until a prac- 
ticable pattern of action emerges. 


Cooperation With Other Counseling Organiza- 
tions.—Many public and private organizations pro- 
vide special types of services which may contribute 
to the individual’s occupational adjustment. These 
agencies and organizations may cooperate through 
the establishment of councils, committees or other 
machinery for coordinating their activities, determin- 
ing areas of unmet needs, and developing plans to 
meet these needs. The United States Employment 
Service participates in such councils, and encourages 
their establishment where they do not exist. 


Cooperation With Schools and Colleges.—The 
Employment Service cooperates with schools, second- 
ary, vocational, colleges, and universities to encour- 
age expansion of training opportunities in expanding 


fields of activity. Occupational and labor market 
information needed for the planning and adminis- 
tration of training programs is provided in order that 
training may be directed toward existing or antici- 
pated needs for trained workers. The schools and 
counseling organizations are encouraged and assisted 
to provide realistic vocational guidance through the 
exchange of experience and methods in the field of 
employment counseling. 

The magnitude of the adjustment problems result- 
ing from the war will require the services of many 
more trained vocational counselors than are now 
available. Many colleges and universities will be 
establishing or expanding training programs on vo- 
cational counseling. All the materials of the Employ- 
ment Service are made available to these institutions. 


Cooperation With Plant Employee Counselors.— 
The United States Employment Service provides as- 
sistance to employee counselors in plant personnel 
departments to the end that the worker’s vocational 
adjustment may be improved. This is particularly 
necessary with respect to the employment of the 
handicapped, since transfer, upgrading, or other 
changes in employment must be based on the selec- 
tive placement approach used in the original place- 
ment. Plant counselors will also need information 
and advice on methods to assist those workers who 
wish to make plans for their further vocational de- 
velopment. 





PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT SERVICES TO EMPLOYEES 


A SIGNIFICANT contribution to effective and sat- 
isfactory employment of the Nation’s labor force 
derives from well-administered personnel manage- 
ment. Such personnel management presently is con- 
cerned with such problems as intially selecting work- 
ers, assigning workers to specific jobs, training, 
promoting, and transferring workers according to 
their individual skills and aptitudes, and creating a 
work environment conducive to stable employment 
and job satisfaction. 

Past lack of adequate understanding of the re- 
quirements of jobs and the qualifications of workers, 
has been very expensive to industry, to workers, and 
to the general public. Poor selection, for instance, 
resulting in the employment of workers who cannot 
adjust satisfactorily to their jobs, causes wasteful 
labor turn-over. Such turn-over, of course, multiplies 
the cost of worker induction, requires successive 
training of several persons to fill each affected job, 
adds to the expense of supervision, increases the like- 
lihood of spoiled materials and broken equipment, 
and, in addition, induces a feeling of insecurity 
among workers, causing lost time, fostering unem- 
ployment, and swelling the volume of unemployment 
benefits. 

Initially, the Employment Service undertook a 
program of research in occupations to better its own 
placement service. But the work has also resulted in 
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the development of a variety of methods and tools 
effective and useful for personnel management in 
industry. Examples of personnel management ser- 
vices that have proved valuable to employers and 
workers include: Analysis to determine the content 
of jobs; establishment of methods for evaluating the 
skills and aptitudes of applicants for work; methods 
of relating the applicant’s qualifications to the re- 
quirements of a specific job; and various services that 
lead to improved working conditions and personnel 


relations. These personnel management services are 


particularly helpful in attacking problems of selec- 
tion and placement, transferring and upgrading, and 
in improving the work environment. 


Selection and Placement.—Personnel relations be- 
tween the employer and his employees begin with 
the interview in which employees are selected. If 
the worker is to perform adequately, he must be 
placed in a job that requires maximum utilization of 
his skills and abilities. To make such a placement, 
two sets of information must be obtained—informa- 
tion about the job, including the kind of work to be 
performed, the skills, knowledge, training, and phys- 
ical activities required; and information concerning 
the applicant’s skills, capacities, and aptitudes. 

The USES supplies a vast quantity of information 
about jobs in the form of fob Descriptions, Inter- 
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viewing Aids, Physical Demands Analyses, and defii- 
nitions in the DicTioNARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLES. 
Also, the USES has helped hundreds of employers to 
establish and conduct programs of job analysis and 
job classification through which they could obtain 
information concerning jobs in their own plants. 

Often the results of such applications of occupa- 
tional analysis methods in industry are spectacular. 
An Oklahoma boiler and tank manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, upon revising his job classification system to 
conform to that offered in the Dictionary oF Occu- 
PATIONAL TITLES was able to chart every job in the 
plant with all pertinent personnel data concerning 
each. This chart is now successfully used as a guide 
in hiring, training, and promoting workers. 

Knowledge of the applicant’s abilities and capaci- 
ties—the second kind of information required for 
successful placement—is largely obtained from the 
employment interview. But such knowledge is con- 
firmed and amplified through the use of aptitude 
tests developed in cooperation with employers and 
administered either by the local employment office 
or the employer. Additional worker-information 
about the physical qualifications of the man or 
woman for the projected job is accessible through the 
Physical Capacities Appraisal Technique. To evalu- 
ate the experience of applicants in jobs not familiar 
in the new employer’s establishment, there are tables 
of related jobs, developed by the USES, and pub- 
lished as fob Families and as Special Aids For Plac- 
ing Military Personnel In Civilian fobs. 

These various methods of finding out more about 
the man or woman in order to match that informa- 
tion against knowledge of available jobs is useful, of 
course, to those who counsel youth, job seekers, and 
returning veterans, as well as to persons concerned 
primarily with placement. 

These methods were tested in wartime through 
their use in war plants for the selection of workers 
to be transferred from civilian production. A mid- 
western war contractor, by way of illustration, has 


received permission for the use of available USES - 


tests in his personnel department where they are used 
to evaluate the qualifications and aptitudes of all 
applicants concerning whom there is doubt. Simi- 
larly, a very large shipbuilder on the West Coast has 
installed and adapted the twin techniques of phys- 
ical demands analysis and physical capacities ap- 
praisal for use in placing all handicapped workers. 


Transferring and Upgrading.—After the em- 
ployee is assigned to his job, there must be a con- 
tinuous follow-up to insure that he progresses in the 
organization, in accordance with his rate of learning, 
or that he is transferred or reassigned when he fails 
to measure up to reasonable standards of perform- 
ance. Information as to the nature and distribution 
of jobs in the establishment is required, to achieve 
this follow-up and adjustment. Basic information of 
this sort is obtained through job inventories, in which, 
preferably, the Dictionary oF OccuPATIONAL TITLES 
is used as the basis of the classification in the inven- 
tories. Further assistance in compiling job inventor- 
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ies is available through the job family method which 
lends itself to the grouping of plant jobs according 
to their relationships, thus establishing a pattern for 
guidance in planning promotions and transfers as 
well as for reduction in force. 

The USES assists employers in making job inven- 
tories, a service invaluable also in planning for recon- 
version to civilian production. With knowledge of 
the job composition required for present and planned 
production, employers are able to make effective use 
of their wartime labor forces for peacetime produc- 
tion, and are better able to participate in community 
planning to provide useful peacetime jobs for all 
workers. 

Illustrative of the usefulness of job inventories is the 
experience of a large Ohio company which reports 
that its inventory furnished, for the first time, an 
over-all picture of the firm’s labor situation. In this 
one plant, 95 additional jobs suitable for women, and 
218 jobs suitable for handicapped workers, were lo- 
cated. It was proved, too, that the vast majority of 
new employees could be satisfactorily trained, even 
though lacking previous experience. 


Work Environment.—Incidental to its other ser- 
vices, the USES helps employers to locate and cor- 
rect problems that spring from the working environ- 
ment or conditions of employment. All types of job 
information, but especially physical demands anlayses, 
are useful to employers in discovering and elimina- 
ting unsafe or unhealthful plant conditions that dis- 
courage workers from taking employment or which 
cause high quit-rates and absenteeism. 


A physical demands analysis in a southern cannery 
revealed that the men on one job were lifting quite 
heavy trays of cans by hand from scalding water. 
when the results of the analysis were studied, it was 
decided to install a small overhead hoist on a mono- 
rail for this operation. This was done with a re- 
sultant saving in labor, increased comfort for the 
workers, reduced accident hazard, and tentatively 
established reduction in the job turn-over rate. All 
of these results may be regarded as “extra dividends” 
since the primary purpose of the physical demands 
analysis was to locate jobs suitable for the employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped. 

While it can never be established that good meth- 
ods of selection, assignment, training, promotion, and 
the like will guarantee good labor relations, there is, 
nevertheless, sufficient experience in the record to 
demonstrate that hit-or-miss personnel practice has 
no place in American industry. Today the establish- 
ment of good personnel management programs, in- 
terests both management and labor. Indeed, they are 
often the outcome of joint management-labor effort. 
The personnel management objective—full use of the 
labor force—warrants emphasis on all personnel 
measures that will help eliminate waste of manpower, 
increase worker productivity, and contribute to each 
worker a satisfaction in his job. The personnel man- 
agement services of the USES are designed to help 
foster good personnel management of this type. 
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AT ANY GIVEN TIME thousands of men and 
women are unemployed and seeking new jobs while 
employers simultaneously are seeking additional 
workers. Some employers and workers have ready 
access to each other; others must depend upon an 
intermediary. A method for bringing jobs and work- 
ers together promptly and in an orderly manner is 
therefore a basic requirement in any program to 
achieve maximum employment. 

This need will be multiplied many times in the 
reconversion period. Displaced war workers and re- 
turned veterans must find jobs in an economy in 
which the nature and location of job opportunities 
are undergoing profound changes. They must have 
access to an effective, free employment exchange 
which can help them make the occupational, indus- 
trial, or geographic shifts necessary during the transi- 
tion period. Only by this means can we prevent the 
unemployment of workers and the idleness of- pro- 
duction facilities which result from random job hunt- 
ing and labor recruiting by workers and employers 
who have no other satisfactory means of getting 
together. 

Some of the problems with which displaced war 
workers will frequently need assistance are illustrated 
by a cooper I who migrated from a small mid- 
western town to a congested war production area on 
the West Coast. He secured employment as an air- 
craft woodworker. When military aircraft produc- 
tion was cut back, he was laid off. He was unable 
to secure employment in the aircraft industry and 
there were no cooperage mills where he resided. His 
former cooperage employer in the mid-west could not 
rehire him. The Employment Service assisted this 
worker by advising him how to utilize his skills, 
knowledge, and abilities in other woodworking occu- 
pations for which there was a demand locally and by 
providing him with information about opportunities 
in woodworking occupations or cooper I jobs in other 
labor market areas. The worker was placed locally 
in a related job for which his experience qualified 
him. 

The channel through which workers are hired is 
in itself an influential factor in determining whether 
the employer obtains a fully qualified worker and the 
worker obtains a job fully suited to his skills and 
abilities. The employment exchange, which can 
evaluate the skill, knowledge, and ability of workers 
seeking employment and also direct them to suitable 
job openings, not only helps to reduce the duration 
of unemployment and facilitates transfers to better 
employment, but also contributes to satisfactory occu- 
pational adjustment for workers, and the main- 
tenance of high production standards for employers, 
thereby reducing labor turn-over. 


Workers in Need of Placement Service.—The 
public employment service must be available to all 
workers. It must serve beginning workers looking 
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for jobs in a competitive market as well as experi- 
enced workers whom the community cannot afford 
to allow to spend time, effort, and expense in hawk- 
ing their skills from employer to employer in the at- 
tempt to place themselves. It must serve workers in 
declining industries who are seeking jobs in expand- 
ing industries, particularly those laid off in areas 
with little or no reconversion prospects, veterans re- 
turning to civilian life in an economy with which 
they have been out of touch for months or years, 
and handicapped workers, including veterans, who 
need special assistance in finding jobs for which they 
are qualified in spite of their physical limitations. 
These are some of the workers for whom an effective 
employment exchange is necessary if we are to 
achieve full mployment. The following is a specific 
example of one such case. 

A veteran of World War II served 47 months in 
the South Pacific as a radio and interceptor operator. 
His fingers were stiffened by the accidental explosion 
of a hand grenade. Prior to his entry into the armed 
forces he was a-key telegraph operator. When dis- 
charged the veteran did not want to return to his 
old job as a telegraph operator because he felt it was 
a declining occupation and his poor finger manipu- 
lation would prevent him from successfully perform- 
ing the work. A careful review of the veteran’s 
work history, training, potentialities, and physical 
condition by a counselor disclosed he had a good 
background for a combination radio operator and 
announcer in a small broadcasting station. Placement 
in this occupation did not require extreme finger 
manipulation and it fully utilized his work experi- 
ence, training and interests. 


Employers in Need of Placement Service.—Among 
the employers, whom the employment exchange 
assists in recruiting qualified workers essential to effi- 
cient and full production, are large employers whose 
extensive labor demands require continuous access to 
the widest possible supply of labor; employers en- 
gaged in seasonal or intermittent production who, at 


the beginning of each period, are faced with the 


necessity of recruiting their entire work force; em- 
ployers who need workers not available within the 
normal or convenienut recruitment limits of their 
establishments; and, equally, small employers with 
limited personnel facilities for recruiting workers and 
evaluating their qualifications.. 

For example, an electrical manufacturer’s labor 
needs ranged from electrical designers to assemblers. 
The firm’s labor demands required a variety of labor 
from many sources and frequently it was necessary 
to secure some labor outside of the company’s normal 
recruitment area. Another example is that of a com- 
pany packing fresh fruits and vegetables for long- 
distance shipping which was unable to operate the 
year round. The rapid expansion and contraction of 
its working force created some complex labor prob- 
lems. These employers were able effectively to utilize 
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the services of a free employment exchange to pro- 
cure a diversity of local labor, to recruit labor from 
outside the normal recruitment area, and to dovetail 
the areas’ demands for seasonal labor. : 


Communities in Need of Placement Service.—The 
need for the public employment exchange varies 
among communities. In small communities where 
there are few industries, or in large compact com- 
munities where there is a single industry or a small 
number of industrial plants engaged in similar types 
of production, a limited type of employment service 
is needed. To illustrate: The chief industry of a 
city of 25,000 population is glass manufacturing. 
Commercial and service industries are the only other 
industries in the area. A limited employment ex- 
change serves the area by supplying the glass indus- 
try with workers needed from outside the area, 
registering unemployed glass workers for compensa- 
tion benefits, and occasionally supplying commercial 
and service industries with local labor. 

In a highly industrialized, heavily populated com- 
munity, however, the labor market is usually so 
complex that an effective public employment ex- 
change is essential to full employment, regardless of 
other organized methods for bringing jobs and work- 
ers together. For example: The chief products of a 
city of 760,000 population are shoes, garments, elec- 
trical supplies, tobacco products, beverage and food 
production. There are also a variety of small manu- 
facturing, commercial, and service industries. The 
supply of and demand for labor is so diversified and 
heavy that only a full-functioning free employment 
exchange can provide the complete service necessary 
adequately to serve the area. 


Inter-Office Recruitment.—It is principally 
through the facilities of a public employment service 
that employers and workers in widely separated geo- 
graphic areas can be brought together in an orderly 
fashion. Through its knowledge of job opportunities 


and labor supply on a Nation-wide basis, and through 
its inter-office recruitment facilities, the public em- 
ployment service makes a unique and outstanding 
contribution to the prompt reemployment of workers 
unable to find jobs in their own communities, and to 
the adequate staffing of industries which are attempt- 
ing to expand in areas where there is a general labor 
shortage or a shortage of particular skills. 

There are many examples of the use of inter-office 
recruitment in the staffing of plants for war produc- 
tion, one dramatic example being the super-secret 
atomic bomb project to which the USES referred 
500,000* workers from practically every State in the 
Union. While the need for inter-office recruitment 
will be less in a loose labor market, the mass migra- 
tion of workers to engage in war production has 
created a situation in which many workers will need 
help in finding jobs in other areas because they can- 
not be absorbed in civilian production in the areas 
in which they live. 


Benefits Resulting From the Placement Service.— 
Prompt employment or reemployment of workers in 
suitable jobs benefits the worker, the employer, and 
the public. The worker gains through increased in- 
come, satisfaction in his work, and the ability to 
maintain a continuously favorable standard of living. 
The employer gains through ability to maintain a 
continuously high quality of production with a mini- 
mum of training and retraining of workers. The 
public gains through prompt and adequate supplies 
of goods and services, through the generally improved 
health of the economy, and through preservation of 
funds which would otherwise be expended for unem- 
ployment compensation and public assistance. These 
benefits cannot be fully achieved without a strong 
Nation-wide system of public employment exchanges. 


* The recruitment period covered approximately 2 years. To main- 
tain a peak staff of 179,000 at the projects in the face of heavy 
turn-over it was necessary to refer 500,000 workers, 300,000 of whom 
were placed on the job. 





SPECIAL SERVICES TO VETERANS 


CONGRESS RECOGNIZED the importance of pro- 
viding maximum assistance to veterans in making the 
best possible adjustment to civilian life when it en- 
acted the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 
In this Act, Congress was concerned with the millions 
of veterans who will seek new employment on their 
release from the armed forces. It therefore created a 
national Veterans Employment Service within the 
United States Employment Service and a Veterans 
Placement Service Board to fix national policies to 
govern the veterans activities of the USES. 


Counseling and Placement Service.—Recognizing 
the importance of employment counseling and place- 
ment services, Congress specifically directed the 
USES to provide such services for veterans and a 
comprehensive program blanketing every labor 
market area in the country, is now being established. 

The veteran whose choice of career is settled needs 
assistance only in finding a suitable job. The skill of 
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trained placement personnel in each local office, the 
inter-office clearance procedures of the Nation-wide 
system, and extensive information concerning post- 
war employment possibilities in specific occupations 
and industries in the local area and other areas are 
used to help the veteran find satisfactory employ- 
ment. For example, a veteran who acquired knowl- 
edge of radar during the war and who desires to 
continue his career in the field of electronics will 
have the facilities not only of the local office in his 
home community, but also of the Nation-wide net- 
work of public employment offices to assist him in 
obtaining a job of his choice. 


However, for a vast number of veterans the out- 
look will be different. These include the youth with 
no civilian work experience—those who left school 
to join the armed forces, the veteran who has ac- 
quired a new skill during his term in the service and 
wants to pursue it in civilian life, the veteran who 
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desires a change from his pre-war job or from the 
type of activity he performed while in the service, 
the veteran who is uncertain as to just what he wants 
or needs, and the disabled veteran. All of these will 
need assistance to determine how best to use their 
newly acquired skill and abilities in civilian life. Such 
persons must be afforded the utmost in technical 
assistance if they are to have well-organized plans 
for occupational adjustments and their individual 
vocational problems resolved. The counseling pro- 
gram previously described explains the techniques 
used in providing this assistance. 


Contribution to Counseling Program of the 
Armed Forces.—Because it is especially important to 
begin the readjustment of a veteran to civilian life 
as soon as it is known that he is about to be dis- 
charged, the armed forces overseas carry out pro- 
grams designed to assist the serviceman with respect 
to his vocational future. The USES cooperates in 
these programs by providing military counselors with 
information concerning the outlook and location of 
various industries, occupational requirements, ‘and 
opportunities for advancement. 


Service for Hospitalized Veterans.—For veterans 
who are hospitalized prior to discharge, the USES 
maintains a special program. This hospital registra- 
tion program has a particular significance for the 
immediate post-war role of the USES in that it con- 
stitutes an extension of the service outside the local 
office to individuals who are likely to be in serious 
need of vocational counseling and other employment 
assistance. The program includes (1) the careful 
review and recording of the man’s education; skills, 
physical capacities, and experience for use by the 
local office serving the area where he intends to go; 
(2) participation with service officers at the hospital 
discharge point in assisting him to develop a realistic 
vocational plan; and (3) assistance in finding suit- 
able employment for the veteran when he returns to 
his home community. 

One of the chief advantages to the veteran of the 
hospital registration program is that he sees even 
before his discharge the hope of adjusting himself as 
a productive member of civilian society in spite of 
his disability. The boost to his morale is given 
further impetus through the discussion with the 
USES representative who, with service officers in the 
hospital, assists the dischargee to begin a vocational 
plan which will be carried to completion when he 
visits the local employment office in the community 
of his choice. That office is promptly furnished with 
the information necessary to do a satisfactory place- 
ment job, and thereby accomplish the ultimate aim 
of the program. 


Service at Separation Centers.—The USES also 
maintains a special service at separation centers de- 
signed to facilitate the readjustment of servicemen 
and women to civilian life. During the processing of 
personnel who are to be discharged, each individual 
is given an orientation talk by military personnel re- 
garding his duties and benefits upon return to civilian 
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status, including a discussion of the assistance avail- 
able through the USES. The USES representatives 
at separation centers also give such assistance as may 
be needed with respect to employment counseling, 
including labor market information, job opportun- 
ities, and occupational requirements. Many dis- 
chargees are interested in employment closely related 
to their activities in the armed forces. For example, 
Air Corps pilots frequently seek information on em- 
ployment prospects with commerical air lines. Other 
dischargees are especially interested in jobs in par- 
ticular sections of the country, and seek information 
concerning employment opportunities in those areas. 
In each case the USES representative provides up-to- 
date labor market information and encourages the 
dischargee to visit the local employment office in 
the area of his choice to ascertain what specific open- 
ings are available in the occupation he chooses. 

All dischargees who wish information concerning 
their individual employment problems are given an 
opportunity to discuss them with USES representa- 
tives. These representatives also interview those dis- 
chargees with unusual or difficult employment prob- 
lems when referred by the military counselors. 


Since the employment counseling process cannot 
be completed at the discharge point, the veteran is 
encouraged to apply at the local office of the USES. 
In the local office, the job of relating skills acquired 
during war service, vocational preferences, physical 
capacities, and job opportunities—in other words, 
effective employment counseling—can be completed 
and the veteran can be assisted in finding a suitable 
job which will make full use of his skills and abilities. 


Information Service to Veterans.—In addition to 
placement and counseling service, each local office 
of the USES provides another type of service to vet- 
erans by furnishing current information concerning 
all of the community agencies, Federal, State, and 
local, private and public, which offer special services 
or benefits to veterans. 

The directive of the Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration requiring that an Information 
Center be established in each office has made those 
offices a commonly used source of advice for many 
thousands of veterans seeking assistance of one kind 
or another. Each office maintains a complete direc- 
tory of community agencies, organizations, and 
groups which provide any type of service. The vet- 
eran with a need for financial assistance, for legal 
aid, for family services, or for transportation informa- 
tion can be quickly directed by the local employment 
office to that agency in the community best equipped 
to handle his particular problem. 


An example of the number and types of requests 
by veterans for information made at USES offices 
may be seen in a study recently completed in one 
State. Of the total number who desired placement, 
one-third, in addition to being referred to jobs, sought 
further information about other agencies or services 
in the community. Almost as many veterans came 
to the local offices merely for information as came for 
placement purposes. Of this group, 42 percent sought 
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information about jobs and industries, while about 
17 percent indicated a need for help in defining and 
evaluating their vocational objectives. Of those vet- 
erans specifically directed to other agencies, nearly 17 
percent were sent to the Veterans Administration to 
obtain additional information concerning insurance 
conversion, pension claims, GI training benefits, etc. 
About 10 percent were sent to service officers of local 
veterans organizations, while another 10 percent were 
given instructions about permanently recording their 
discharges with the county auditors. Almost 5 per- 
cent of the veterans directed to other organizations 
required emergency financial assistance and were sent 
to appropriate community agencies. About 5 percent 
were directed to educational or training institutions 
to further their academic or vocational training. 
Over 10 percent were given information concerning 
apprentice training. Other questions presented to 
local office personnel included such matters as mus- 
tering-out pay, checking in with Selective Service, 
readjustment allowances, housing arrangements, ra- 
tioning regulations and location of ration boards. 
Thus, it can be seen that the information-giving 
function of the local office provides a very real 
assistance to the returning veteran who is faced with 


problems not necessarily directly related to employ- 
ment. Upon the correct solution of many such per- 
sonal and domestic problems the ultimate placement 
of the veteran in satisfactory employment frequently 
depends. 


Veterans Employment Representatives.—In order 
to assure that veterans as a group and as individuals 
are given effective service, the VER in each State 
and in each local office is responsible for assuring 
that the program for veterans is a dynamic feature 
of all local office activities and that operations in 
behalf of veterans are well coordinated. The VER 
is himself a veteran and is well qualified to act on 
matters affecting veterans. If the veteran has prob- 
lems growing out of his status as a veteran, or if he 
desires to talk with his own personal representative 
in the employment office, the local VER is available 
to give special service. His is the job of insuring that 
every veteran’s application for work is given active 
consideration for job openings, that adequate coun- 
seling and information service are provided, and that 
intensive promotional campaigns in behalf of employ- 
ment for veterans are successfully carried on. 





COOPERATION WITH COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 
AND GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


WHEN THE Employment Service office in the local 
community coordinates its activities with those of the 
many community agencies and groups engaged and 
interested in helping individuals secure or create em- 
ployment, it plays a key role in helping to attain the 
community objective of maximum and regular em- 
ployment. Community groups and civic leaders have 
already manifested widespread activity and interest 
in employment planning to protect the economic 
level of the community during the transition period 
of war-contract cancellations, cut-backs, and runouts. 
The dislocations of industry and displacement of 
workers, and the problems of adjusting veterans, war 
workers, and others returning to a civilian economy 
have their greatest impact in the local communities. 

The local activities of the councils of school boards, 
chambers of commerce, trade associations, labor 
unions, veterans organizations, social agencies, church 
federations, and civic groups are directed toward 
making the community a better place in which to 
live and work. USES participation in the planning 
and actions of these groups is particularly important 
since the local employment office staff is made up of 
residents in the community and because the work 
of the emloyment exchange seeks the same basic com- 
munity objectives as are sought by other local groups. 

The needs of community organizations can be 
served by the USES through the dissemination of 
labor market information, through making available 
the results of its experience in recruitment, counseling 
and placement of veterans, handicapped persons, new 
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entrants into the labor market, and other job appli- 
cants. Referral of individuals to other community 
groups when the service or assistance required cannot 
be rendered by the employment office is an important 
activity of the employment exchange. 

Cooperation between the local employment office 
and other community groups is mutually advantage- 
ous. For example, the worker who cannot retain a 
job and requires frequent placement because he is 
a widower and cannot take care of his children at 
home constitutes a problem for the USES, but the 
resolution of the problem lies in the services rendered 
by local social agencies. Similarly, difficult recruit- 
ment of workers for employment in a newly located 
plant may be due in a large measure to inadequate 
transportation facilities and both the USES and the 
community benefit when the problem is solved 
through the joint efforts of the USES, the chamber 
of commerce, the public transportation services, and 
the municipal government. 

The recruitment for the huge jet-propelled-rocket 
plant at Camden, Ark., is an excellent example of co- 
operation among Federal, State, and local Govern- 
ment agencies. Requested in October 1944 to recruit 
between 20,000 and 30,000 workers to build and man 
the world’s largest plant of its type by March 1945, 
the USES faced a staggering problem. The site was 
a wilderness, roads were few and bad, transportation 
poor. The USES called upon the National Housing 
Agency, the War Production Board, the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the Federal Works Agency, 
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the War Food Administration, and a number of other 
Federal, State, and local agencies for assistance, to 
build houses, provide transportation, obtain food sup- 
plies, construct a bridge, repair and maintain roads, 
and perform the dozens of other jobs necessary to 
establish and maintain an entire community. Result: 
the plant was constructed on time and within a 
month it had achieved its production goal for that 
month. 

Again, cooperation with educational institutions to 
assure that training curricula are geared to employ- 
ment opportunities and job requirements makes the 
task of the USES easier and at the same time is dis- 
tinctly to the advantage of the entire community. 
Other examples of community cooperation can be 
cited by the score. They serve to indicate the im- 
portant contribution which the local employment 
office can make to the community as a whole. 

In many ways the cooperation between the USES 
and local community groups represents a major pro- 
gram activity, but such cooperation must also extend 
to Federal, State, and municipal government agen- 
cies. The adequate servicing of returning veterans 
and assurance of maximum employment opportun- 
ities and facilities for adjusting to civilian life can 
be achieved only through close cooperation of the 
USES, the Veterans Administration, the Selective 
Service System, as well as the nongovernmental 
local groups such as veterans organizations, com- 
munity veteran service centers, etc. : 

For example, several months ago newspapers in a 
certain town published stories about a disabled vet- 
eran who claimed that he wasn’t getting proper at- 
tention from Government agencies in his search for 
training and job counseling. The Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative for his State immediately got in 
touch with local representatives of the USES, the 
Veterans Administration, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and other agencies concerned. They reviewed 
the veteran’s file, untangled the snarled threads of 
his story, and interviewed him. He was presented 
with a choice of four training or job opportunities, 
accepted one, and left the interview satisfied. 


The Social Security Act and all State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws require that persons claim- 
ing employment benefits must first register for 
work at a public employment office. Close coopera- 
tion between the USES and the unemployment 
compensation agencies is therefore essential and need 
not involve the subordination of either program to 
the other. The unemployment office staff must not 
only apply the work test to benefit claimants, it must 
also be familiar with the standards relating to suitable 
work and the procedures involved in taking claims. 
Aggressive placement activity by the employment 
office is very important in shortening the duration of 
unemployment for individual workers and thereby 
reducing the social and monetary costs of joblessness. 

A major contribution can be made by the USES 
to the Federal, State, or municipal Government 
agency concerned with the development of public 
works (hospitals, highways, flood control, and irriga- 
tion systems), and public housing programs. The 
labor market information available from the USES 
indicates the location, volume, and characteristics of 
surplus labor supply as well as the prospective em- 
ployment opportunities in all important labor market 
areas. Government programs designed to alleviate un- 
employment or to avoid distressed labor market con- 
ditions are most effective when the location and 
timing of the proposed projects take into account 
available occupational skills and the extent to which 
private employers can utilize the available labor sup- 
ply. Where severe and continuing unemployment 
characterizes an area, the USES must assume the re- 
sponsibility for registering workers and certifying 
them for employment on public projects. 

Thus, the activities, experience, and information 
of the USES, when coordinated with the programs 
of other Government agencies, become important not 
only in attaining full employment and employment 
stability, but also in bringing about a higher level of 
national income and production. In this way the 
national system of local employment exchanges 
serves as an instrumentality of Government to achieve 
national objectives and to carry out public policy. 
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MANHATTAN PROJECT—EPIC OF RECRUITMENT 


USES Mans 


Atomic Bomb 
Plants 


RECRUITMENT FOR the world’s most spectacular 
job is now history. Sensational as were many events 
of World War II, none so electrified the world as did 
the announcement of the perfection of the atomic 
bomb. The awesome story of the Manhattan District 
Project has been headline material for several weeks 
with the roles of labor, management, and Government 
accorded special treatment. It remains only to round 
out the story with a picture of the immensity of the 
labor recruitment job done by the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the impact of the project upon 
the respective areas in which the work is going forward. 

During the past 2% years, this project has held the 
Nation’s highest manpower priority with all the prefer- 
ential advantage that rating implies, including the 
wholesale shifting of workers to the project not only 
from relatively less-essential jobs, but also from jobs 
of a highly urgent character. During the 2% years 
while the project was developing, the War Manpower 
Commission referred half a million workers, 300,000 
of whom were placed on the job. Total construction 
and production employment exceeded 125,000 at peak. 
While it is estimated that over 50 different establish- 
ments throughout the country have been engaged in 
one or more of the production phases of the job, with 
literally thousands of firms supplying materials and 
services, the largest groups of workers are concentrated 
at the Clinton Engineer Works, near Knoxville, Tenn., 
Hanford Engineer Works, near Pasco, Wash., and, to 
a lesser degree at Santa Fe, N. Mex., where the blue- 
printing phase of this military sensation has been con- 
centrated. 

The impact upon the communities of Clinton, 
Tenn., and Pasco, Wash., has been unprecedented. 
Huge sums of money have been disbursed for expand- 
ing community facilities in these areas, and for the 
construction of new roads and improvement of exist- 
ing ones. 


Pasco, Washington 


The population of the labor market area of Pasco, 
Wash., where the Hanford Engineer Works is located, 
grew from an approximte 10,000 in 1940 to almost 
75,000 in 1944 when construction employment was at 
peak. Currently, however, with construction finished, 
the area population hardly exceeds half that number. 

This little community, relatively unknown before 
the spring of 1943, when plans for the construction of 
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the huge Hanford Engineer Works were completed, 
zoomed into prominence. Some time earlier, the War 
and Navy Departments had established installations 
in the area, but these employed fewer than 800 workers 
with little impact upon the area as a whole. However, 
by April 1943, the sleepy little town was stirring with 
activity and began to take on more and more of the 
atmosphere of a bustling center. The relative im- 
mensity of the project is seen in the fact that the 
National Housing Agency allocated about 1,500 family 
units to Pasco alone, and expanded facilities in adja- 
cent towns such as Kennewick. In addition, inside the 
“reservation” the War Department built an hotel and 
26 dormitory buildings, together with 2,500 permanent 
and 1,800 portable family units. Theatres and other 
community facilities have been similarly expanded. 

The town of Richland with a current population of 
over 17,000—mostly the families of the production 
workers at the project—had about 3,000 residents in 
1940. In May 1943 the Pasco USES local office, 
which normally placed from 100 to 300 nonagricultu- 
ral workers per month, now was placing 2,400 workers 
monthly, with the number increasing to a peak of 
12,500 by December 1943. By June 1944, the peak of 
construction employment had been reached,—45,000. 
This gradually tapered off, reaching zero as the month 
of June 1945 approached. During this period,—the 
spring of 1943 to the winter of 1944—the USES re- 
ferred about 185,000 workers and placed 78,000 in 
the area, 138,000 of the referrals materializing through 
a Nation-wide inter-regional recruitment campaign. 
To accomplish the task, special recruitment teams were 
assigned to various areas of possible labor supply. 
Major labor unions referred members directly, while 
many individuals on their own initiative sought out 
jobs on the project. Not only was highest priority 
accorded all orders from the project during the 
hectic recruitment campaign, but WMC assisted in 
other ways. Turn-over, a major problem, was in- 
evitable because of the isolated location of the job site 
and the necessity of surrounding it with the utmost 
secrecy. Training programs—Job Instruction Train- 
ing and Job Relations Training—were instituted for 
the supervisory staff. That they were valuable is at- 
tested by the statement of the DuPont Company that 
through training a saving of at least $100,000 was 
effected. 

Workers separated from the project following the 
completion of construction (when not persuaded to 
transfer to other parts of the installation) have been a 
very significant source of labor for other urgent war 
production plants on the West Coast. USES inter- 
viewers stationed at the project site facilitated the 
channelling of such workers to other urgent jobs. 


Clinton (Knoxville Area) Tennessee 


Imposing, too, has been the recruitment job carried 
through for the so-called Manhattan Project at Clin- 
ton Engineer Works located just ouside of Knoxville, 
Tenn. The impact on this city is illustrated by the 
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fact that Knoxville underwent a gradual but definite 
change from an area of surplus labor supply early in 
1943, to one of acute shortage by December 1943 as 
construction requirements at the project left their im- 
press on the area’s labor supply. 


It was late in 1942 that the Government decided on 
the establishment of large-scale plants for the develop- 
ment of a super-secret project, and early in 1943 con- 
struction of the Clinton Engineer Works was begun. 
It was located on a Government reservation of 59,000 
acres, about 18 miles west of Knoxville. From the out- 
set, there were serious manpower problems as the pres- 
sure for construction workers took its toll of labor 
supply. By October 1943, construction employment 
at the plant had reached 37,000; on January 22, 1944, 
it stood at 47,000, and by February 26, peak had been 
reached with a total of 53,000 workers. Since that 
date, construction employment has been declining 
steadily. A recent estimate placed it at 25,000 on July 
1,1945. However, while construction has been declin- 
ing, production activities progressively increased and 
it is estimated that approximately 47,000 workers are 
presently employed in the production phase of this 
project. 

To help accommodate the workers recruited for the 
project, an entirely new city, Oak Ridge, had to be 
built on the Tennessee reservation. This city now has 
a population of 75,000; during the past 2 years, 10,000 
housing units, 10,000 dormitory spaces and thousands 
of trailers, hutments, and barrack spaces have been 
provided for its residents. The installation is served 
by 24 bus lines which daily bring thousands of com- 
muters to the reservation over recently constructed 
roads and, in addition, other buses provide transporta- 
tion for workers between points within the project. 
The city also has 10 schools with an enrollment of 
11,000 pupils, a hospital, many churches, stores, res- 
taurants, theaters, and other community facilities. 

The staffing of this vast project both with construc- 
tion forces and production workers constitutes an epic 
of labor recruitment. At the outset, the U. S. Army 
Engineer Corps undertook coordination of recruiting 
for all contractors under a single, Clinton Engineer 
Works order. At this time, there was some skepticism 
as to the results to be obtained through the channel of 
the USES. However, the manpower difficulties soon 
encountered, especially the abnormal rate of turn-over 
among workers and the limit on recruitment due to 
limited housing, quickly inclined all participants in 
the project to the help available through the USES 
and its 1,500 tributary offices. Construction pro- 
gressed, and the requirements of the contracting com- 
panies was soon mushrooming to 6,000 and 8,000 
workers per month. Thus by the end of 1943, a WMC 
inter-regional recruitment clearance program had been 
agreed upon by all of the participating companies ex- 


cept Tennessee-Eastman, which joined up later. To 
coordinate Clinton Engineer Works’ orders, a USES 
supervisor was assigned full responsibility and given 
authority to by-pass regular WMC interviewers to ar- 
range dates for the Clinton hiring representatives in 
any USES office. 


In the fall of 1944, the Manhattan District Project 
was awarded an over-riding No. I Priority for national 
recruitment, and a quota system was perfected where- 
by, periodically, each region was assigned a specific 
recruitment quota. An example of the effectiveness 
of this recruitment system is the case of an order for 
1,000 electricians placed by Clinton Engineer Works, 
This was more than filled within a 2-month period, 
despite the fact that a national shortage prevailed for 
this type of worker. However, recruitment for Clinton 
Engineer Works differed from that for its sister project, 
Hanford Engineer Works, in that the majority of its 
workers were recruited within Region VII, while most 
of the Hanford workers were recruited inter-regionally. 
To date, inter-regional recruitment referrals for Clin- 
ton Engineer Works have totaled 33,500 with 13,100 
hires. Although exact figures on intra-regional recruit- 
ment for this project are not known, it is estimated that 
they exceed by several times the number secured 
through inter-regional channels. 

Indicative of the region-wide participation in the 
campaign is an analysis of Region VII placements on 
the project during this period, which shows that of 


_ every 1,000 workers hired within the region Tennessee 


supplied 626; Mississippi, 170; Alabama, 125; Georgia, 
45; South Carolina, 30; and Florida, 4. 

Full credit must be given here to the trade unions 
which initiated a system whereby skilled workers could 
transfer to Clinton Engineer Works from any point 
without loss of seniority. Moreover, no labor disputes 
or work stoppages have been reported at the project 
since its beginning. 

To facilitate the placement of workers at Clinton 
Engineer Works, a local USES office was established 
in Oak Ridge. Since its opening, this office has chan- 
neled an average of several thousand workers per 
month into this installation. The Knoxville local 
office has continually earmarked 50 percent of its labor 


. supply for the project and many workers commute 


daily from this city. 

No one can say at this time what the future may 
hold for Clinton Engineer Works and the city of Oak 
Ridge but regardless of what may happen, the residents 
of East Tennessee and elsewhere in Region VII may 
review with pardonable pride a record of production 
achievement virtually without parallel during our time. 
Likewise local offices of the USES who persevered in 
an epochal recruitment job despite formidable handi- 
caps may look proudly upon a task well done. 


et NS ea 
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CHALLENGE! 


A STUDY recently completed by the National Field 
Service of the American Legion refutes the too- 
frequently implied charge of civilians that veterans 
are a problem and charges a “shocking failure” on 
the part of some industries and educational institu- 
tions, as well as governmental agencies, in their ap- 
proach to problems which the veterans need help in 
solving. 


The Legion study admits veterans have problems, 
but they are the general run of problems that other 
people have and the tendency to exaggerate them 
seems to need curbing. 


Among other things the report says that industry 
and schools generally say veterans are OK if prop- 
erly advised and that they often prove more stable 
than non-veterans. This being the case, the Legion 
pulls no punches in leveling an accusing finger at 
programs which seem to fall short of expectations: 


The industrial record on employment of veterans 
shows, the Legion says, that veterans quit for normal 
reasons and not because they are unstable. These 
normal reasons are poor health, better job opportun- 
ities elsewhere, going into business, leaving town, 
desire for outdoor work, returning to pre-war jobs, 
transportation difficulties, earning less than they had 
been led to expect when hired, unsatisfactory work- 
ing conditions—all pretty well established reasons for 
quitting by nonveterans too. 


Some of the reasons why veterans have problems, 
and suggestions as to their solution are outlined as 
follows: 


Many veterans are going to work too soon after 
discharge; they should be encouraged to take time 
required to get reoriented in the civilian life of their 
home towns. Veterans who had no pre-war work 
experience, naturally have little foundation on which 
to base a choice of job. Like any new entrant into 
the labor market they will go through a trial and 
error period before hitting their work stride. Many 
of the veterans who were discharged early in the war 
on CDD, says the Nationa, LEGIONNAIRE, should 
never have been accepted for military service in the 
first place. 
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On the positive side, industry reports that former 
employees returning to old jobs soon pick up the 
old routine, get in the swing, and quickly become 
satisfied and satisfactory employees. Also, disabled 
veterans properly located in industry are proving to 
be settled, reliable, and satisfactory employees in 
whom industry has much confidence. 


Found Wanting 


Counseling generally is concluded to be falling 
short of the mark, whether concerned with education, 
employment, or other matters. 


Conceding that there are many good men in coun- 
seling jobs of the Veterans Administration mandated 
to provide counseling under Public Law 16, never- 
theless, the report sees some of the counselors “as 
unqualified, inefficient, and deficient from a prac- 
tical industrial and vocational standpoint.” 


The report also deplores the “many willing but 
amateur counselors functioning under the auspices of 
communities or organizations of some sort or an- 
other.” Many of these well-meaning advisers are not 
qualified for the task. This work should be done 
only by well-qualified specialists, who are trained, 
familiar with domestic, educational and economic 
conditions in a wide field, who are sympathetic, pa- 
tient and understanding, and who will approach each 
veteran in a sincere effort properly to evaluate the 
veteran’s own individual best interests. This type of 
service, the report alleges, “is not now being rendered 
by the armed services, the USES, or the Veterans 
Administration at separation centers; their services in 
this field are useless, superfluous, and should be elim- 
inated and replaced by counseling after the veteran 
becomes a civilian.” 


In making known its findings, the Legion does so 
constructively as a public service to the Nation, to 
the veteran, and to the groups concerned with his 
welfare and reintegration into civilian life. That this 
integration should be done with a minimum of delay 
and confusion and the maximum of helpful and prac- 
tical understanding, is a point on which there can 
be no valid disagreement from any source. 
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PROBLEMS IN PLACEMENT 


THIS NEGRO veteran knew what he wanted and 
the United States Employment Service was able to 
help him get it. Discharged at 39 after serving 14/2 
months overseas, he was prevented by arthritis from 
returning to his pre-war work of accounting because 
he found difficulty in using his fingers. He asked for 
work which would involve the full use of his hands, 
specifically mentioning “floor finishing.” He wanted 
to work at this occupation for an employer first and 
later to go in business for himself. 

No job was on hand so the local office solicited one 
for him. However, before an employer would offer 
him a job, the veteran had to be a member of the 
Floor Finishers’ Union. When the office checked with 
the Builders’ Exchange, it learned the Union’s policy 
was to issue free membership for 1 year to any vet- 
eran who could pass an entry examination. 

This hurdle was easily taken by the veteran and he 
is successfully employed. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL factors determine some place- 
ments. One veteran was accompanied to the local 
office by an uncle who acted as his spokesman, the 
veteran being too nervous to present his own prob- 
lem. We learned these facts about him: He had 
been home for 2 weeks and during that time sat 
staring out a window refusing to talk with any mem- 
ber of the family. After discharge from active ser- 
vice, the Army had hospitalized him for “observa- 
tion” and later sent him home with the suggestion to 
the family that a job might help him to readjust. 


The Veterans Employment Representative was 
finally able to break his silence. He was “afraid” of 
employment hurting his hands, and also afraid that 
if he took a job the Army would want him back 
again. He was reassured that these were mistaken 
notions and was persuaded to try a job (for which 
an order was on hand) in a shipping and packing 
department where he would come in contact with 
other employees. The starting hour on the job 
troubled him—7:00 a.m., so the employer, himself 
a World War veteran, said “Report whenever you 
like—9:00 or 10:00 o’clock, it doesn’t matter.” The 
effect of this leeway was to break the veteran’s re- 
sistive attitude. In 2 days he was checking in on the 
dot at 7:00, and the employer soon reported him 
“doing a fine job” and “getting on well with his fel- 
low workers.” He had to be handled carefully, but 
the other employees cooperated in the plan to help 
him. He worked alone, and instructions were kept 
to a minimum. Only two individuals were allowed 
to give instructions, and these took the form of very 
brief statements, such as, “Let me know when you 
are finished with your present job,” or, “Will you 
tackle this job of packing next?” Sensing this atti- 
tude of cooperation, the veteran rapidly adjusted to 
his tasks and surroundings, and his family reported 
regs signs of a return to normal behaviour at 

ome. 
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A 25-YEAR-OLD veteran, prior to enlistment, had 
been employed as a cook, and as an auto-part sales- 
man. In the Army he had been a staff sergeant. 
Injury resulted in the loss of sight in his left eye and 
the loss of eight ribs. Neither of his pre-war occu- 
pations would be suitable for him and the job of the 
USES was to find an opening that involved neither 
lifting nor close eye work. This it did. It found a 
job as a visual inspector with a company that had 
already set up a special department to give the 
handicapped a chance. Since the parts inspected are 
of good size, he finds his one eye ample to do the 
work without strain. 


. A PROBLEM in placement was presented by a vet- 


eran suffering from battle fatigue. He could not 
work in any place where there was excessive noise. 
He had 13! years’ experience as a radio technician 
prior to the war, but did not care to return to radio 
repair work. He would not take an opening as main- 
tenance man on spot-welding machines, for which 
he was qualified, because of noise in a confined area. 
A check of USES files revealed an opening in a 
major aircraft company as an experimental radio 
inspector. This proved an acceptable job. Inspecting 
the radio equipment of planes and of the flying field 
in an unconfined area where there was no concen- 
tration of noise was a job he could do and in which 
he was most likely to overcome his battle fatigue. 


TESTIMONIALS FOR USES 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA sends these excerpts 
from a letter written by a veteran who benefitted by 
the service given by the Veterans Division of the 
United States Employment Service in the counseling 
and job placement of returning servicemen: 


“Remember the endless discussions on the subject of our 
prospects and the predictions of the postwar opportunities? 
No doubt you and the others are still mulling over the 
same uncertainties and fears that were paramount when I 
was adding my pessimistic 2 cents worth. 


“Well, fella, comes now the real dope on that angle that 
will surprise you as it did me. One of the interviews avail- 
able to each discharged man is with a representative of the 


‘USES. Understand now, that I was still harboring this 


confused jumble of ideas you boys are carrying too. I got 
a jolt—and a very amazing one. In the first place the rep- 
resentative was a very easy Joe to talk to. Though he was 
friendly, helpful and pleasant, I was all prepared for the 
expected series of vague asertions and explanations. I didn’t 
get them. Instead I was given concrete facts and definite 
help. ... 


“Tonight he called me and again surprised me with the 
information he had already had an interview on my behalf 
with the U. S. Civil Service representative in —-_—————, 
had received a favorable reaction from this gentleman and 
had obtained an application for me. Can you beat that for 
speedy action? ‘ 


“I’m really as enthusiastic as I can be for the benefits to 
be derived by the veteran from this program and I know 
you will be too. This kind of friendly, unselfish treatment 
is going to do something else for us too—something very 
important. It is going to make us realize our own repsonsi- 
bilities when we return to civilian life. We must assume 
our share in Government, loca] as well as national; raise our 
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children to be honest citizens, ‘feel fortunate to help the 
unfortunate,’ and to thank our God for the blessings we 
have as Americans. That’s part of what we are fighting for, 
isn’t it? 


“e 


. . I wanted to dispel, if possible, some of your worries 
about your future back here. Fine work is being accom- 
plished by a large number of sincere people.” 


Another veteran testifies to the value of the service 
given by the Veterans Employment Representative 
at his local USES office. He writes in part: 


“I was discharged from the hospital in April 1944, but 
made no effort to secure work until I had rested and was 
fully recovered. In October I called at the USES office for 
counseling and advice; then, after a brief rest, I reported 
to the office in January that I was fit and ready to work. 
Without delay the VER secured for me a job as fire de- 
partment dispatcher at Metropolitan Airport at $180 per 
month. As I work 24 hours on and 24 hours off I am going 
to attend school on my days off and complete my educa- 
tion.” 






THE VETERAN AND STATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE RIGHTS 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA reports that the Cali- 
fornia Legislature has amended the State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to permit honorably discharged 
veterans to draw unemployment benefits based on 
earnings subsequent to discharge, even if they have 


not exhausted their rights under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act (GI Bill). 


When filing a new claim or an additional claim, 
the veteran must elect upon which fund he intends to 
draw, as only one claim may be certified at a time 
(he may change his option as to fund from week to 
week as it may be to his advantage to do so). The 
veteran, however, is being encouraged to exhaust his 
State fund before drawing on the Federal fund. This 
is because of the fact that the time during which he 
is entitled to draw State unemployment insurance is 
limited, while he has 2 years or more within which 
to avail himself of the Federal readjustment benefits. 
The legislative act amending the law is now in effect 
and claims against the State fund are being accepted 
at offices of the California Department of Employ- 
ment located in all USES offices. 


MISCELLANIA 


AN ARTICLE in the April Harper’s Macazinz tells 
why we must find new jobs for veterans. It states: 


“The magnitude of making desirable jobs available to 
veterans is indicated by an estimate that as many as 80 per- 
cent of the men in the service have no claim to pre-war 
jobs since many came from schools, unemployment, self- 
employment, or held ‘temporary jobs’ as defined by the 
Selective Service Act.” 


THE STATUS of the underage veteran has recentl 
confronted Veterans Representatives in local USE: 
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offices. Is the veteran under 18 years of age entitled 
to any particular exemption from the State labor and 
school laws? The fact that the minor seeking em- 
ployment is a veteran does not exempt him or the 
employer from the provisions of State laws covering 
the subject. However, final responsibility rests on the 
employer. 

Under California law, for example, permits to 
work are required for all minors under 18 years old, 
for all employment, including agriculture, whether 
employment is part- or full-time. Permits to employ 
are also required. All permits to work and to employ 
must be issued on forms provided and prepared by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Minors between the ages of 16 and 18 who have 
not been graduated from high school, and who are 
employed regularly, must attend continuation classes 
for at least 4 hours a week. When not regularly em- 
ee they must attend school at least 3 hours per 

ay. 


THERE ARE 201 veterans of World War I and II 
in the 79th Congress; now in session, according to a 
survey just completed by a Washington newspaper. 
Of these, three served in both wars; 13 in World War 
II, and 185 in World War I. (The President of the 
United States is a veteran of World War I.) 

There are 172 veterans in the House. In the Sen- 
ate 29 of the 96 members are veterans. Twenty-three 
States have no veterans in the Senate, but only eight 
have no veterans in the House. Iowa leads in the 
number, with all of her House members and one of 
her Senators being veterans. In addition there are 
some “peacetime” and Spanish-American War vet- 
erans and one Boer War veteran, British-born Senator 
Edward V. Robertson of Wyoming. 


IT IS THE policy of the USES in adding personnel, 
especially in the professional classifications, to favor 
veterans as much as possible. At present there are 
288 veterans in the service in Southern California, 
including 90 World War II veterans. Veterans com- 
prise nearly 25 percent of the total personnel of the 
USES and many of them are serving as Veterans 
Employment Representatives in the local offices, aid- 
ing the returning veterans in job placement and ad- 
vising and counseling them on their rights and 
benefits. They are able to talk the language of the 
applicant and this aids in a better understanding be- 
tween the veteran and the agency. 


. 


TILLAMOOK, ORE., has passed an ordinance pre- 
venting the sale on the streets of trinkets by street 
hawkers wearing apparel or insignia leading the pub- 
lic to believe that they represent a constituted war 
veterans organization unless they have credentials to 
that effect.—Public Administration Clearing House 
News BuLtetin, July 21, 1945. 
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A TASK TO TEST 
PLACEMENT SKILL 


BEFORE THE WAR the Las Vegas, N. Mex., office, 
with a staff of six persons, served four counties which 
included some 15,000 square miles of northern New 
Mexico. The principal activity of the office was the 
recruitment of hundreds of seasonal sheepherders, 
lambing hands, and beet-field workers for farms and 
ranches in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and 
Nebraska. 

These workers were drawn almost wholly from the 
Spanish-speaking people who comprise about 60 per- 
cent of the population of the four counties. In 1940, 
the annual migration had reached an estimated total 
of 5,200. The census figures for that year gave the 
area a population of 59,000. It is significant that the 
great majority of these migrants were small property 
owners, their holdings averaging from 10 to 15 acres 
of unproductive and inadequately irrigated valley 
land. The produce of these acres, supplemented by 
the seasonal earnings of one or more members of the 
family, provided a living for these people, who were 
almost wholly isolated from mechanized industrial 
America. The past 4 years, however, had brought 
more changes in this pattern than had the 2 pre- 
ceding centuries. Forty-eight hundred young men 
had gone into the armed forces; over 4,000 other men 
and women had taken work in war industries from 
Texas to California. The out-of-State exodus began 
before Pearl Harbor and was well advanced before 
the control of the movement of farm workers was 
initiated. In spite of this mass migration—one- 
fourth of the more productive workers—the total 
production of the family-unit farms from 1942 to 
1944 showed an increase rather than a decline. Here 
was clear proof of a claim often made that the pro- 
ductivity of the area did not warrant more than a 
fraction of the manpower devoted to it. Here in 
te was a striking example of under-utilization of 
abor. 


The changes brought by the war, however great, 
are much less profound and far-reaching than those 
that can already be foreseen during the first period 
of the peace. If these were peculiar to Las Vegas 
alone they would be little more than an interesting 
study of the impact of war upon a peculiarly primi- 
tive environment. But what will happen to Las 
Vegas will happen in some degree to hundreds of the 
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rural communities throughout America. The changes 
here may be more dramatic and complete; they will 
not be unique. That is why the problem now facing 
this rural community has a particular interest for all 
such communities. 

The men and women who will return to Las Vegas 
will not be the industrially and socially naive people 
who left. Whether they come from the Army, Navy, 
or a California shipyard, they will return with an 
altered concept of life wholly different from the one 
they took away with them. It will be an exacting 
task to reintegrate them into the peacetime pattern 
—one that will tax the skill and resourcefulness of 
every governmental agency and civic organization of 
the community. Great numbers of these men and 
women will not return to the small acreages where 
they are not needed and where they cannot earn 
enough to maintain their newly acquired, improved 
standard of living. They will no longer regard them- 
selves as mere tillers of rocky soil or herdsmen of 
another’s sheep. They will have acquired a consider- 
able ‘degree of proficiency in industrial processes, and 
more important, they will have been industrially dis- 
ciplined and fully aware of their own competence as 
trained workmen. 

All this is eminently right—a social growth too 
long retarded. We may have a few misgivings when 
we consider the size of the job and our present re- 
sources for handling it, but a way will be found to 
work it out. The task of classifying these new skills 


-and developing job openings that will utilize them is 


bound to be a big one. It will require brushing up 
on techniques that have been neglected during the 
war years, when the Las Vegas office dwindled to a 
staff of four persons, and its work became compara- 
tively simple. Complete and accurate classification 
had been almost wholly forgotten, but its return is 
essential to our approaching task. 

With the first large cut-back in production on the 
West Coast, the trek back to this community began. 
Our needs as professional interviewers have been 
thrown into reverse overnight. We must now take 
complete and accurate applications, carry on a sound 
program of employment counseling, and supply a 
great body of information on job openings, not only 
in the community but to other States as well. 


The immediate need now is for intensive training 
in the almost forgotten techniques of interviewing ~ 
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and placement and in the newer devices of counsel- 
ing, public relations, and job analyses. This training 
is now being carried on by teams from the State ad- 
ministrative office and by the manager of the local 
office. Community participation is being developed 
through the Chamber of Commerce, bringing to the 
businessmen of the town the realization that the 
problem is a community one and not merely the con- 
cern of the public Employment Service. 

The conclusion is inescapable, too, that as we suc- 
ceed in this task, so shall we be rated in the future. 
A good job of reintegrating our returning. workers 
now, will entitle the USES to continued recognition 
in the community as a real servant of the public at 
all times—D. B. McCartuy, District Supervisor, 
USES, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


WAR SPEEDS 
SMALL OFFICE DEVELOPMENT 


CLEVELAND, TENN., is a town of approximately 
12,000 population. The seven-man USES office 
serves four counties. Agriculture is the principal ac- 
tivity of all four counties, although one has a large 
copper mine and another several small industrial 
communities. 

The establishment of the Cleveland office in 1938 
attracted scant attention of employers and workers. 


It was a time of economic uncertainty and confusion, - 


with rising unemployment. At first we had a few 
irregular domestic orders, and gradually we made a 
scattering of industrial, clerical, and sales placements. 
Then came a deluge of unemployment compensation 
claims almost overwhelming the office personnel. 

An itinerant service schedule was established at 
eight points mainly to take care of the unemploy- 
ment compensation claims-taking activities. Personnel 
in the office worked at all tasks—taking applications, 
claims, and orders. No attempt had as yet been made 
to allocate specific functions or specialized activities 
to individual staff members. 

Itinerant service developed more slowly than did 
the service in the local office, but progress was 
noticeable. Employers and workers gradually con- 
ceded it was to their advantage to use the USES, 
and by the time war was declared we could detect 
signs of actual reliance upon us. As labor supplies 
dwindled, employers began turning to the USES for 
help in obtaining workers. When a local manufac- 
turer obtained a war contract, the USES recom- 
mended a war training school and selected trainees. 

The growing scarcity of male workers created a 
problem in staffing such essential industries as foun- 
dries. Because of the “heavy” nature of the work it 
was not considered practicable to substitute women. 
The USES, however, went into the foundries, sur- 
veyed and analyzed the jobs to be filled, recom- 
mended adjustments, and thus made it possible for 
women to perform jobs formerly restricted to men. 
The women proved satisfactory and our recommenda- 
tions thus reduced the danger of production lags. 

With the imauguration of wartime streamlined 
procedures, our organization became more compact. 
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We now had six divisions: management, employer 
relations, employment stabilization, labor supply, 
itinerant service and facilitating services. Employees 
were assigned first, second, and in some instances, 
third-line duties. 

Because of an absence of war production activity 
in some localities, service to itinerant points was de- 
creased, thus making it possible to expand the ser- 
vice where it was directly serving the war effort. 

As we prepare to meet our responsibilities to em- 
ployers, to returning veterans and displaced war 
workers, and to the public in general, we see a need 
for expanded service including the opening of a full- 
time office in one of the three outpost counties, 
possibly the use of a full-time interviewer at another 
point, an increase in itinerant service, and an en- 
largement of the program of selective placement of 
the handicapped. Greater emphasis on employer re- 
lations and selective referral also will be advisable, 
if we are to achieve the degree of cooperation on the 
part of labor, employers, and the USES fundamental 
to our continued growth and usefulness as a true 
servant of the public—I. MircHeLt THomas, Man- 
ager, USES, Cleveland, Tenn. 


DEMAND AND UTILIZATION 
PROBLEMS IN SECTION AL 
INDUSTRY 


THE COLUMBIA AREA has an estimated employ- 
ment of 9,000, exclusive of agricultural and domestic 
service occupations. For the last 2 years, it has had 
a labor shortage. 


Here’s our industrial background: About 50 years 
ago phosphate mining began in Maury County. As 
the years passed, phosphate rock and sand, fertilizer, 
and various chemicals manufactured from phosphatic 
material, became our major industry and the war in- 
creased the demand for its products. 

In the face of a labor shortage and a highly vari- 
able industry, we have had a demand for every type 
of worker from pick and shovel laborer used in the 
prospecting gangs, to research technicians seeking a 
way to use the CO gas that comes from the smoke- 
stacks as a waste product. 


Most of the jobs require skilled workers; some jobs 
are hazardous and others fairly safe; women can be 
used on only a limited number of jobs; the insurance 
carrier’s standards are rigid; and existing regulations 
do not permit the employment of youth. Yet despite 
these factors, we had to recruit workers. It was to 
be expected that we should run into problems. 

We gave employers a full and frank explanation 
of the labor shortage. There were weeks when we 
had an average of 150 fewer workers than jobs. We 
suggested the hiring of women wherever possible, and 
the use of prisoners of war as outside labor, to re- 
lease yard gangs for in-plant labor supply. We in- 
duced employers to raise age limits and to relax 
physical standards and educational requirements. We 
stressed careful interviewing to relate a worker’s skill 
and the physical demands of a job. Employers 
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adopted many of our suggestions and were thus able 
to supply workers. It was not always easy, but pro- 
duction was uninterrupted; in fact, Army and Navy 
“F’s” flew over a good many of the plants, and the 
employers gave us a share of the credit when they 
said: “We could not have done it without the 
USES.”—LoutszE Fry, Employment Interviewer, 
USES, Columbia, Tenn. 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


THE CARBON COUNTY office located at Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., one of our smaller offices, has had a staff 
of six people—a manager, two junior interviewers 
(handling Employment Service functions), a stenog- 
rapher-receptionist, a general office clerk, and a senior 
clerk handling unemployment compensation activities 
and veteran claims. During periods of mass lay-offs, 
labor disputes, or other terminations of employment, 
when the number of claims may run into the thous- 
ands, other members of the staff are expected to help 
out in taking and processing the claims. 


Itinerant service is furnished to Palmerton, Pa., 
and Weatherly, Pa., 1 day each week, and when 
mines close down, temporary itinerant points may be 
located throughout the Panther Creek Valley. 


Responsibilities of the staff during the war period 
were divided as follows: 

Manager. — Over-all supervision; office corre- 
spondence, field contacting; preparation of ES-270 
reports; progress reports; supply requisitions; reliev- 
ing interviewers during lunch periods; training in- 
structor for all new procedures. 

Junior Interviewer.—Veterans representative; itin- 
erant service activities; stabilization officer. 


Junior Interviewer—Labor Supply Division; 
assisting with registrations; taking employer orders; 
interviews; verification and follow-up on referrals; 
preparing applications for statements of availability. 


Senior Clerk.—In charge of unemployment com- 
pensation; taking unemployment compensation and 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Allowance claims; mak- 
ing decisions as to eligibility; issuing notices of de- 
cisions when necessary; taking appeals; reporting and 
collecting cases of restitution; initiating and answer- 
ing correspondence on UC material; stenographer to 
manager. 


Senior Stenographer.—Acting as_ receptionist; 
handling telephone switchboard; statistical report 
compilation and typing; typing ES-270 reports and 
field operating reports; some typing for field ac- 
countant. 


Clerk.—Typing call-in letters to veterans; prepar- 
ing statements of availability; preparing clearance 
forms; maintaining card files; bulletin files; Federal 
job opening announcements; relieving unemployment 
compensation clerk and receptionist. 

The operations of the local office are at all times 
closely supervised by the area office, which sends a 
representative to explain any changes in procedures, 
or to provide help in solving special problems.— 
Mary McGee, Manager, USES, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
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PEACETIME INDUSTRY 
WAS ESSENTIAL DURING WAR 


PUBLICITY CREATED a problem and then solved 
it. This was the experience of a small local United 
States Employment Service office high up in the Great 
Smoky Mountains of North Carolina. 

The three-man office at Hendersonville sat square 
on the manpower problems of an area where 85 per- 
cent of the industry is production of textiles. On desks 
lay the publicity of a Nation suddenly turned to war 
production. Millions of words, thousands of pictures, 
poured across the country in newspapers, magazines, 
posters, newsreels, radio programs, all highlighting the 
new and different industries turning out steel, ships, 
tanks, planes, shells. Outside our office door lines 
began to form and daily grew longer; lines made up of 
textile workers, all with a single plea: We want jobs in 
essential industry; work that will help win the war. 

“You're in essential industry,” we told them. “Go 
back to your looms and weave the yarns and cloth to 
go into uniforms and cartridge belts and socks and 
sheets and duffle-bags and bandages and stretchers.” 

But yarn looks the same, peace or war; it was old, 
dull stuff to the workers. It seemed to have little rela- 
tion to war—to the needs of men who were fighting 
and dying. 

Workers went back to their jobs but they sulked, 
and they still dreamed of doing the more “glamourous” 
tasks of the war in airplane factories and shipyards. 
The yarn came out of the plants now only in a trickle; 
suddenly workers were ill, or housework couldn’t be 
neglected, so they quit. 

The Hendersonville local office manager and his two 
assistants finally went into a night huddle behind 
closed doors. They were hoarse from talking, explain- 
ing, pleading. Workers were unconcerned. Morale 
was low in the textile plants of Hendersonville, be- 
cause yarn seemed to have little real significance in 
the war. 

Dynamic action was needed, that was clear. Some- 
thing had to be done to drive home to textile workers 
the fact that making yarn is just as essential to war, in 
its own particular way, as is the making of armaments. 


- The guys that carry the guns have got to be clothed. 


An obvious fact, but how to get textile workers to 
fully appreciate the importance of that fact. The 
answer was that we had to dramatize and glamourize 
a homely task. 

Our job was to make every one in the community 
realize what textiles meant to the war—that Hender- 
sonville was just as much a part of the war program 
as Pittsburgh, Norfolk, or Baltimore. Make the com- 
munity textile proud—use every community publicity 
channel to do it. That was our cue. 

The plan took shape—and the next day the action 
started. 

Step 1.—That night, instead of sweating it out alone 
behind closed doors, the USES manager invited manu- 
facturers to bring their headaches over and join his 
staff in discussion. Also present, by special invitation, 
were civic leaders, including the mayor, ministers, 
teachers, civic club representatives, American Legion 
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and women’s club folks, and reporters from the news- 
papers. A Hendersonville Citizens Victory Committee 
was organized. 

Step 2.—Yarn and cloth of the textile mills were 
proudly displayed in store windows throughout the 
town and in the office of the USES. Alongside the 
yarn and cloth were some of the navy blue and khaki 
things of war it went to make: socks, uniforms, para- 
chute covers, stretchers, camouflage suits, belts, packs, 
and flying suits. 

Step 3.—The USES local office manager went into 
every plant and talked to the workers on every shift. 
He told them of the wide variety of uses to which their 
products were being put, he urged them to stay on the 
job and he invited them to see the displays. 

Step 4.—At the end of each shift the manufacturers 
brought the workers downtown—in cars and trucks— 
to see the displays. The workers stayed long looking 
at the strange color and shape of the things that had 
come out of their yarn and cloth. Anyone watching 
could have seen many a worker’s eye glow bright with 
interest and many a shoulder straighten with new- 
found pride. Anyone listening could have heard many 
a worker whisper to another, “That’s what I make. 
See— it’s part of a flying suit.” 

Step 5.—Full-page ads, sponsored by the manufac- 
turers, appeared regularly in the papers telling of the 
exhibits, and listing the uses being made by the service 
branches of the goods of Hendersonville. 

Step 6.—The local theatres ran the film “Cotton at 
War” with each showing of a regular movie. 

Step 7.—The film “What’s Your Name” was ex- 
ploited as the basis for a War Production Week, with 
banners across the main street and war products ex- 
hibit in the theatre lobbies and special booths manned 
by USES personnel to answer questions and recruit 
workers. 

Net result—The town became aware that Hender- 
sonville was at war. The workers became aware that 
they were engaged in war work, and the manpower 
problems of turn-over and absenteeism in a small tex- 
tile community during war time were considerably 
lightened. That was the temporary or immediate 
result. 


More important perhaps, in the long run, was the 
effect of integrating the USES into the life of the 
community. Over the years of its existence one of the 
big problems of the Employment Service, especially 
of its small offices, had been that of gaining recognition 
as a valuable and necessary part of community life. 
The basic aim of the USES—to serve as a clearing 
house, a central point of operation, for workers seekin 
jobs and employers seeking workers—has always been 
difficult to get across in a small community. In a town 
the size of Hendersonville—normal population 7,500— 
the grapevine method had served fairly well to get 
worker and job together. But, on the whole, the towns- 
folk preferred to go directly to the job and take their 
chances rather than trust the impersonality of a “Gov- 
ernment agency”—a free one, at that. The employer 
felt the same way. Labor was plentiful, and he’d 
rather take his pick out of the “daily drop-by.” 

Then came the war, and finally the necessity to 
allocate labor on a priority basis. Both worker and 
employer were forced to clear their needs through the 
USES office, and while they did it with good grace 
for the most part, there was still that underlying 
American dislike for-regimentationi—dislike that was 
likely to turn into a shunning of the services of the 
USES the moment the necessity was lifted. 

The Hendersonville Citizens Victory Committee be- 
came an important complement of the USES office. 
Consulted on every major problem confronting the 
office, its members have gone all out to aid in solving 
those problems. One emergency—the staffing of 
stores, hotels, and restaurants—important to the city’s 
considerable tourist business—was accomplished by a 
community campaign to recruit teachers and students 
for summer work. These two groups of workers, un- 
wanted by essential industry because of their limited 
time of availability, proved a godsend to the less- 
essential businesses of the town. 

The dramatizing of the textile industry—with the 
help of the whole community—not only kept workers 
on the jobs, but it taught the entire community the 
importance of an active, aggressive USES office in its 
midst—ANNE T. FREEMAN, Special Representative, 
WMC for North Carolina. 
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(Continued from page 2 of cover) 
labor, civic, and other groups have a clear need 
of such information if they are successfully to 
resolve unemployment problems, reconvert or 
establish industries, and speed the day of full 
employment for all citizens—including veterans 
and displaced war workers alike. 


A primary responsibility of local USES offices 
unquestionably should be to furnish informa- 
tion at regular intervals to all employers, labor 
organizations, community planning committees 
and local committees on economic development, 
social agencies, other Government agencies, and 
the public generally, and thus facilitate united 
action toward the goal of high employment at 
the earliest possible date. Doing so will assure 
that all community effort toward reconversion 
reemployment, and the goals of peace, are 
premised on the same type of information that 
guides employment office activities. Thus the 
efforts of everyone will combine in the right 
direction to hasten the achievement of a com- 
mon goal. 


The media for release of local labor market 
information are varied. Press release is perhaps 
the broadest channel we have for dissemination 
of data, but others equally effective are radio 
broadcasting, the speakers’ platform, the public 
forum, and the various outlets of community 
planning and economic development commit- 
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tees, chambers of commerce and trade associ- 
ations, discussion groups of employers and la- 
bor, and a host of other channels. Obviously 
the character and the presentation of labor 
market data will vary with the purpose for 
which the information is intended and the 
groups to which it is directed. The theme of a 
current information program—‘“Never have so 
many needed to know so much”—is certainly 
pertinent to today’s labor market upheaval. 


What better source for such information in 
each locality is there than the public employ- 
ment office which has at its command the vast 
accumulation of data collected and coordinated 
by the Nation-wide service of which it is a 
part? The splendid work done in the war 
years in the field of labor market fact-gathering 
has been a major achievement and one of 
which the Service may be justly proud. The 
accomplishment represents a capital asset which 
can presently be realized. The USES is now 
orienting for post-war tasks and a “must” 
among its expanding peacetime functions 
should be that service which will hasten the 
over-all task of community reconverison—the 
regular release of labor market information. 


If the Service gained prestige in the discharge 
of complex wartime tasks, this labor market in- 
formation service to employers and others, 
should earn for it lasting good will. 


Rosert C. Goopwin, Director, United States Employment Service 
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